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Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make ‘em good and stout; 
For things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are out. 
We, who have worked together so long as man and wife, 
Must pull in single harness for the rest of our nat’ral life. 


“What is the matter?” say you. I swan, it’s hard to tell! 
Most of the years behind us we've passed by very well; 

I have no other woman, she has no other man— 

Only we've lived together as long as we ever can. 


So I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 
And 80 we've agreed together that we can't never agree; 
Not that we've catched each other in any terrible crime; 
We've been a-gathering this for years, a little at a time. 


There was a stock of temper we both had for a start, 
Althongh we never suspected t'would take us two apart; 
Thad my various failings, bred in the flesh and bone; 

And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper of her own. 


The first thing I remember whereon we disagreed 
ay something concerning heaven—a difference in our creed; 

© arg’ed the thing at breakfast, we arg’ed the thing at tea, 
And the more we arg’ed the question the more we didn’t agree. 


a pro hext that I remember was when we lost a cow; 
re = kicked the bucket for certain, the question was only—How ? 
“my own opinion, and Betsey another had; 


And whe — 
‘en we were done a-talkin’, we both of us was mad. 


bw next that I remember, it started in a joke ; 

ve re pa! & week it lasted, and neither of us spoke. 

ee : hext was when I scolded because she broke a bowl; 
* She said I was mean and stingy, and hadn't any soul. 





me . a bowl kept pourin’ dissensions in our cup; 
east - blamed cow-critter was always a-comin’ up; 
“ t heaven we arg’ed no nearer to us got, 

gave us a taste of somethin’ a thonsand times as hot. 
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And so the thing kept workin’, and all the self-same way: 
Always somethin’ to arg’e, and somethin’ sharp to say ; 

And down on us came the neighbors, a couple dozen strong, 
And lent their kindest sarvice for to help the thing along. 


And there has been days together—and many a weary week— 

We was both of us cross and spunky, and both too proud to speak; 
And I have been thinkin’ and thinkin’, the whole of the winter and fall, 
If I can’t live kind with a woman, why, then, I won't at all. 


And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 
And we have agreed together that we can't never agree; 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine; 
And I'll put it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign. 


Write on the paper, lawyer—the very first paragraph— 

Of all the farm and live-stock that she shall have her halt; 
For #he has helped to earn it, through many a weary day, 

And it’s nothin’ more than justice that Betsey has her pay. 


Give her the house and homestead—a man can thrive and roam; 
But women are skeery critters, unless they have a home; 

And I have always determined, and never failed to say, 

That Betsey never should want a home if I was taken away. 
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There is a little hard money that’s drawin’ tol’rable pay: 
A couple of hundred dollars laid by for a rainy day; 
Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to gei at; 

Pat in another clause there, and give her half of that. 





Yes, I see you smile, Sir, at my givin’ her so much; 

Yes, divorce is cheap, Sir, but I take no stock in such! 

True and fair I married her, when she was blithe and young; 
And Betsey was al’ays good to me, exceptin’ with her tongue. 


Once, when I was young as you, and not so smart, perhaps, 
For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps ; 
And all of them was flustered, and fairly taken down, 

And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in town. 


Once when I had a fever—I won't forget it soon— 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as 2 loon; 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of sight 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day and night. 


And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen clean, 
Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen; 

And I don’t complain of Betsey, or any of her acta, 
Exeeptin’ when we've quarreled, and told each other facts. 


So draw up the paper, lawyer, and I'll go home to-night, 

And read the agreement to her, and see if it's all right; 

And then, in the mornin’, I'll sell to a tradin’ man I know, 

And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in the world I'l! 50. 


And one thing put in the paper, that first to me didn’t occur: 
That when I am dead at last she'll bring me back to her; 
And lay me under the maples I planted years ago, 

When she and I was happy before we quarreled so. 





And when she dies I wish that she wonld be taid Wgemes, 

And, lyin’ together in silence, perhaps we will agree; 

And, if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn’t think it queer 

If we loved each other the better becanse we have quarreled here. 
—From the Toledo Blade, 
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¢@” The SUPPLEMENT to this Number of Har- 
pzn'’s Weexy gives the first American contribution te 
the “ Mewozirs or Distinevisuep AvuTuogs,” in the 
Sorm of a very interesting sketch of 

WASHINGTON IRVING, 

from personal recollections by Mr. Groner P. Prtnam. 
It is replete with pleasant anecdote and talk respecting 
Iavixe and the people with whom he was associated. 
Among the other attractions of this Screxs SurPLeMENt 
there ia a fine engraving from a picture by D. R. Knient, 
“OrngeLLo at THE Hovse or Brapantio;” @ sketch 
drawn by Gusset Beviine, “ Pioxine Witp Straw- 
BrRgIES ON aN OLD Batrie-Freip near Ricumonp,” 
with an exquisite descriptive poem; another inatall- 
ment of the * Topucnrters’ at Loantn’ Heap ;” together 
with the usual rich variety of entertaining reading mat- 
hey 








t#™ Cuartes Reave’s new Story, “A Trrewrr 
Temupration,” is one of the most thrilling and powerful 
productions of this eminent master of fiction. It waa 
commenced in Warren's Weekiy for March 1, and is 
continued in the preaent Number. 
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THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TYE cordial reception of the Treaty of Wash- 
J ington by the country is in itself a ratifica- 
tion. If the American sense of injury during 
and after the war was profound, yet the prompt 
acquiescence of England in the suggestion of 
a Commission, the character of the British 
Comauissioners, and the spirit which the result 
shows to have animated them, are not only 
honorable, but they are themselves a treaty of 
good-will. Earl De Gray, who was at the head 
of the British Commission, one of the stanch- 
est of Englishmen, is yet a most intelligent 
friend of the United States. He is a repre- 
sentative of that spirit in both countries which 
yecognizes that international friendship is a 
surer defense than armies and navies. And 
upon our own side the Commissioners named 
by the President were men who commanded 
the confidence of all interests and feelings, ex- 
cept those of malignant jealousy of England or 
uf sullen hostility to our own Union. The 
work of the Commission was our best-kept 
state secret, Poor Jenkins was baffled at 
every point, ‘The public only smiled at his 
solemn guesses, knowing that the whole truth 
would be authoritatively told at once, as it was. 

Lhe chief interest in the treaty to the na- 

tional feeling of this country is the proposed 
ertlement of the Adubama claims. And upon 
this subject one point which was pressed by us 
with warmth during the war has been virtually 
relinquished by common consent, and by the 
declarations of the Government. Recognition 
of belligerency may be an indication of sympa- 
thy suggesting collusion, or, at least, negligence 
in the observation of neutral duties, but it is so 
essentially an act of sovereignty that in itself 
it can not justify demand for explanations. 
‘This is now generally conceded. But in this 
country we have steadily contended that the 
negligence which was made probable by the 
circumstances of the British recognition did 
nppear in the case of the Alabama, We had, 
therefure, really two grievances, one moral and 
the other material: one was a matter of feel- 
ing, the other of material injury. We wanted, 
thcerefure, two kinds of damages, and we have 
received them, When the treaty was made at 
the close of the Revolution Dr. Frank in sug- 
gested that there should be an expression of 
vegret from Great Britain for certain events. 
He said that there was wonderful balm in such 
an expression. It was an illustration of his 
sagacity. For the only moral dainages possi- 
Lie are an honorable expression of regret. 

Franky did not prevail then, but his spirit 
has happily animated the present Commission, 
The British Government frankly expresses its 
regret for the occurrences of which the United 
States complain. Then thetreaty lays down cer- 
tain rules of neutral duty in addition to those now 
existing, and the British Government, although 
not admitting that they were operative at the 
time of the Adubuma escape, agrees that they 
shall be retrouctive, and govern the decisions 
under the treaty. And lastly, a tribunal of ar- 
hitration of five members—one appointed by 
Great Britain, one by the United States, and 
three, each by a sovereign state mutually agreed 
upon—is to adjust the claims of injury arising 
from the escape and career of the Confederate 
privateers, ‘The tribunal may award damages 
cither in detail or in gross, or it may refer this 
duty to a board of assessors, sitting in the Unit- 
ed States, who shall report from time to time, 
nod payment to be made accordingly. 

Counter British claims, arising during the 
war, are to be referred to an ordinary mixed 
commission, sitting in Washington, with an 
uinpire, if uecessary, named by a friendly pow- 
er. No claim for slave property can be pre- 
rented, and the recent action of the British 
Government in France excludes all claims for 
‘uunage trom the necessary operations of war. 
‘Lhe cottun seizures were generally subsequent 
to the time uamed in the treaty, and therefore 
such claims take the usual course, These are 
the questions arising from the war, and the set- 
tlement provided is mutually honorable. The 
differences upon the fisheries are adjusted in a 
manner not Jess favorable to the United States. 


Our fishermen are to have the freedom of the 
Canadian coasts, with those of the islands, and 
the British fishermen similar rights upon our 
coast north of the thirty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude, excluding upon both sides the taking of 
shell-fish, salmon, and shad, with the river fish- 
eries and those at the mouths of rivers; and 
fish, with some exceptions, are to be admitted 
into each country free. This is so favorable to 
the United States that a commission, with an 
umpire, as before, is to determine whether there 
is an excess of privilege for which the United 
States ought to pay, and if so, how much, The 
questions of navigution and transit are settled by 
freeing the St. Lawrence and other rivers, with 
the equal use of the Welland and other canals, 
and of Lake Michigan, and the St. Clair flats 
and canals, Finally, the question of the north- 
western boundary line is to be settled by the 
Emperor of Germany. 

This is the substance of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and a treaty more significant was never 
made. It is a pact of cordial peace between 
England and America. The two countries ap- 
pear not as jealous rivals, but as friends. Nei- 
ther concedes any thing which ought not to be 
yielded; neither demands of the other what 
ought not to be honorably granted. Such a 
treaty, indeed, is one of the best results of the 
war. By disposiag in so simple and hearty a 
manner of the subjects of ditference between 
the countries, it tends to remove the latent hos- 
tility of feeling which is undeniable, and to make 
sincere amity possible. ‘The government of Mr. 
Grapsrone and the administration of General 
Grant are equally to be congratulated upon 
this fortunate consummation. It shows them 
both to be animated by that generous spirit of 
conciliation which is the truest international 


glory. 


SOLDIERS AND PRESIDUNTS. 


Ir is amusing to observe that evecy conspicu- 
ous man who is supposed to be popular, and 
who says or does something opposed to the Re- 
publican policy, is instantly exalted as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. A man 
who yesterday was not thought of in that view, 
to-day criticises some action or word of the 
dominant party, and for that reason, without 
the slightest regard to his character or ante- 
cedents, is vociferously saluted as the coming 
man. ‘The first impression is one of profound 
contempt for those who shout, and the second 
one of shame that it should be considered possi- 
ble to select a chief magistrate for such a reason. 

The present President of the United States 
is a soldier whose incomparable services in the 
field were enhanced by his simplicity, integrity, 
and modesty. Elected to the Presidency total- 
ly inexperienced in the conduct of political af- 
fairs, and at a time of the most bitter agitation, 
the consequence of civil war, he has shown no 
disposition whatever to forget his duty as a loy- 
al citizen and civil magistrate; and the Amer- 
ican people to-day trust the honorable, patriotic 
tidelity of General Grant as much as they trust- 
ed that of General Wasuincton or of Mr. Lry- 
coLN, No more than they has he shown any 
impatience of the peaceful processes of law, nor 
in his cabinet has he thought fit to surround 
himself with military friends and associates. 
Indeed, General Grant is another illustration 
of the fact that in a republic like this signal 
military success and consequent political eleva- 
tion do not destroy the loyalty of an honest 
citizen to the sacred conditions of free popular 
government. 

Yet he has been denounced as a possible 
usurper—as a chief designing to retain power 
by force. The Democratic candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency in 1868 bade the country be- 
ware of seating an emperor in the White House, 
and insinuated that General Grant might use 
the army to subvert the government. Unfortu- 
nately for the force of his warning, this Demo- 
cratic candidate was the very gentleman who 

had obtained his nomination upon the ground 
of a letter in which he declared that certain 
constitutional amendments and laws ought to 
be annulled by the army! His denunciations 
and warnings were, therefore, exquisitely lu- 
dicrous. And recently a Democratic paper re- 
joices in the probable ratitication of the En- 
glish treaty, because if the breach is not healed 
now there may be war; and if there is war this 
ferocious butcher, Grant, will command the 
army, and, if he commands the army, a long 
good-by to American liberty! the fact being 
that because he commanded the army the world 
bade a last good-night to American slavery, 

And now a very different person, a soldier 
whose brilliant service and imperious willfulness 
are equally known—General SHeRMAN—has 
apparently made a speech—certainly might 
have made a speech—in which he says that it 
was generally conceded by the soldiers of both 
armies, at the close of the war, that if all 
questions had been referred to the armies they 
would have been peaceably séttled. That is 
his sincere faith. General Saerman is an ar- 
dent soldier, He is impatient of all civil 
methods. He thinks that his agreement with 
General Jor Jounston ought to have been the 
basis of reconstruction. Congress is a very 
distasteful body to him. Law is a delay. His 








genius, his temperament, his methods, his tra- 


ditions, are exclusively military. And this is 
the gentleman who, having expressed dissatis- 
faction with the Ku-Klux bill, is now strenu- 
ously urged as an admirable President by those 
who have rancorously denounced General 
Grant as a dangerous President because of his 
military habits and feelings. 

The fact is interesting, as illustrative of the 
condition of those who in their general jealousy 
of Republican ascendency strike at it wildly 
and blindly. It is very plain that if General 
Grant is to be set aside by a Democrat, it 
must be upon some other policy than any which 
the Democrats have yet announced ; and if by 
a Republican, only by some one who can more 
closely unite the party. But of all the charges 
made against the President none is more absurd 
than that he inclines unduly to military meth- 
ods. The lackeys of slavery during the war, 
and since the war, find a great deal of comfort 
in calling him a dogged military butcher, as 
they do in describing the late traders in human 
flesh and blood as Christian soldiers and gen- 
tlemen. But they beat the air. Whatever the 
people of the United States may think of Gen- 
eral Grant, they do not fear him as a possible 
dictator. 


THE LESSON OF THE KU-KLUX. 


Tuose who persistently deny the truth of 
the Ku-Klux stories, or ridicule them as mere 
tales of rawhead and bloody-bones, should re- 
member that, whatever the explanation may 
be, the testimony is conclusive. And the pre- 
sumption in favor of the general trath of the 
reports is decided, Just before the rebellion 
Mr. F. L. Otmstep, a remarkably sagacious 
traveler, made a journey through the Slave 
States, carefully observing and noting every 
thing that he saw. He did not write as an 
Abolitionist, nor as a partisan of any kind; 
and he did for the Slave States what ArTHUR 
Youne did for France just before the great 
revolution of '89—he gave a faithful and de- 
tailed picture of their condition. It repre- 
sented a kind of medieval state of society. 
There was great wealth in a few hands; luxury 
of a certain kind; enormous estates; and upon 
the other side immense ignorance, squalor, and 
barbarism, Mrs. Stowe’s story of * Uncle 
Tom's Catin,”’ like SMo_vett’s novels in En- 
gland in the last century, also depicted the as- 
pects of society in that region with a vividness 
for which the historian will be grateful. 

The probable truth of the Ku-Klux reports 
rests upon two considerations, The great pro- 
prietors, who had poisoned the minds of their 
dependents with every kind of false theory and 
passionate appeal, at last dragged them into a 
war, in which they were utterly defeated, amidst 
the desolation of the country, the paralysis of 
industry, and the uprooting of all local social, 
political, and industrial traditions and organi- 
zations. ‘The end of active hostilities was fol- 
lowed by the incursion of all kinds of useful 
and useless persons into the disordered region. 
The situation was perplexed by political uncer- 
tainties at Washington. False hopes rose for 
& moment in minds brooding upon revenge, 
and their extinction did not extinguish bitter- 
ness and jealousy. This ill feeling was foster- 
ed and sustained by the hope of ultimate ad- 
vantage from political alliances in other parts 
of the Union. And when the military pres- 
ence of the successful government was with- 
drawn, nothing under the circumstances was so 
probable as constant ebullitions of anger and 
lawlessness. Had there been no emancipation 
and no equal suffrage, the condition of a popu- 
lation, ignorant, impoverished, and baffled in 
the frantic effort to reverse the course of civili- 
zation, would have been one of agitation and 
insecurity, 

But to all this there was added in the South- 
ern States a peculiar presumption that there 
would be such disturbance as we see. ‘The war 
had freed the slaves, to confirm whose bondage 
the Southern chiefs had provoked it; and those 
slaves had become, from the necessity of the 
case, the political equals of the master class, 
and in many places they were the majority. 
To understand the probable feeling of an igno- 
rant population, whose color alone was the sign 
of absolute social and political superiority, when 
they suddenly found those whom they had de- 
spised as pariahs their equals, and often their 
official superiors, it is only necessary to read 
Mr. Ovmstep's book. Just as this population, 
when it thought it was to have all the power 
after the war, endeavored by black codes to re- 
tain all that was possible of slavery, so, when 
it finds that the power has passed from its 
hands, vents its rage in outrages, which it 
hopes may inspire so deep and general a ter- 
ror that the power may be recovered even un- 
der the new conditions, 

; Therefore, both for this general and this par- 
ticular reason, a disordered and almost barba- 
rous situation was to be expected in many parts 
of the Southern States. And that impatience 
and indignation have been often justified in 
those States we do not doubt. ‘That the new 

voters were, as a rule, ignorant, and that the new 








governments have often been as extravagant 
| and corrupt as the old governments often are 
in other States, is 1.01 to be denied. We offer 


no excuse for political kuavery any where, But 





we are speaking of public order; 

that those who deny the disorder a 
of the Southern States, or affect to cae 
away, are sneering at all experience, In te 
interview with the delegates from the Ta z 
ers’ Convention in South Carolina, Go 
Scorr said that the embarrassment of th 
was mainly due to the disturbed condition of 
the public mind, and to the sense of insecurit 
to life and property. So Governor Atcory 2 
Mississippi, asked from the Legislature a eee. 
ed patrol to assist in keeping the peace, Sho. 
tainly experience and common-sense teach that 
the surest method of permanently restoring a 
der in that region is not to encourage every ¢l- 
ement of disorder, but to show that the general 
policy of equality, against which all the disturb- 
ance is a protest, is the fixed and final policy of 
the American people. ‘ 
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LATEST FROM SAN DOMINGO. 


It has been constantly said by those who were 
best informed upon the subject that the suspen- 
sion of the question of annexation of Jan Do- 
mingo would probably prove fatal to Baez 
and such seems to be the prospect. The re- 
cent news from the island is that Carat and 
LuPERON are reorganizing their forces and med- 
itating an attack upon Baz, and that Barz 
had executed Onsro, the secretary of Lupgxoy, 
The present situation in San Domingo is, there- 
fore, this: The hostility of Hayti to the goy- 
ernment of Baez is imbittered and intensified 
by the prospect of annexation. It will improve 
to the utmost the present Suspense of negotia- 
tions to overthrow Baez, who is the representa- 
tive of the annexation policy. ‘That Hayti is 
really the base of Caprat’s and Lurerow's op- 
erations admits of little doubt. The prisowers 
recently taken from their forces spoke only the 
Haytian patois, and were armed with Haytian 
weapons, Caprac himself is a native of Sau 
Domingo; a man of fair character, but, like the 
rest of the conspicuous leaders in his country, 
as in Hayti, a revolutionist by trade. Lurzros 
is a negro bandit who has been criminally cou- 
victed, and he has worked with a ball and chain 
at his ankle in the streets of Puerto Plata. 

There is no evidence that these chiefs could 
take the field effectively without Haytian aid. 
They confine themselves to the norilwestern 
part of the San Domingo republic, the debat:l.'e 
land between the two countries ; and the report 
of the late San Domingo Commission shows 
conclusively that the controlling sentiment of 
the republic is favorable to annexation, aul 
consequently to Barz. But the people are nut 
of a kind to maintain their opinions by force 
against the incursions of Lureros ; aud at lu 
erto Plata there is a mercantile sentiment hosiie 
to Barz, and which, passively at least, favors 
the revolutionary movement. Baez probably 
counted also upon the prompt payment of the 
money under the treaty for the occupation ot 
the Bay of Samana. That has failed hin, and 
he is embarrassed. The execution of OBs10 1s, 
unfortunately, one of the events whicl must be 
expected in that revolutionary country, The-e 
leaders play for each other's heads, And it 
the situation be as we have supposed, and Barz 
feels his power oozing away, it certainly is notsur- 
prising that he should shoot, when he could, one 
of the chief adherents of his enemy, and a leader 
of the insurrection against him. The same 
mail which brings this news informs us of the 
similar but bloodier event in Hayti. Tlie tele- 
graph sententiously says, ‘* The ringleade's 
the February revolt were condemned aud exe- 
cuted.” 

This is the unhappy method in that countr} 
From time to time detachments of polit ol 
prisoners are taken from the prisons in Porta 
Prince and shot, It is a reminiscence of Me 
old French Revolution and of the spirit of 
Dessatines. In the republic of San De mingo 
there is, probably, less ferocity, but the nermal 
state of the country is political disturbance and 
revolution. Indeed, it is the intolerable wear 
ness of this condition, the consciousness that! 
unavoidable while Hayti hovers hostile upon the 
frontier in numbers three to one, and constantly 
fomenting intestine trouble in the neighboring 
republic, which is the explanation of the stroug 
desire for annexation in San Domingo. Un- 
fortunately for the inhabitants, it is not a situa 
tion which makes annexation desirable for Us 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Tue chief interest of the May anuiverst'™ 
is undoubtedly in those of the various >0 se 
of reform. A few years since it was the —_ 
meeting of the Autislavery Society which “ 
the most conspicuous, and apparently not f" 
least efficient. ‘The meetings were & — 
and overwhelming appeal to the moral oe : 
ment; and although the strict Abelian et) 
rejected the Constitution as tainted with - id 
did not vote, they furnished conclusive ave = 
for the voting of others. One lesson me, 
drawn from the history of those old anniver 
saries for the readers of to-day who were | ss 
too young to be interested, and it is this Pe vis 
the utmost ridicule and falsification 19 cane 0 
paper reports of those meetings Were ©") 
ive in resistance to the movement as a dic: 
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Niagara. And a similar improve- 
ment may be made for the older brethren who 
ysed to sneer and swear at the fanatics and tom- 
fools, as they were called, of those old meetings, 
and it is this: that movements which now seem 
to them as crude and impracticable as the anti- 
slavery reform may have the same reason and 
vitality, and may be tending to as great a re- 


in damming 


sult. ° e 
The “ Reform League” anniversary meeting 


was devoted to a discursive debate upon the 
state of the nation. Mr. PHILLIPS reviewed 
the situation as one in which the growing con- 
test between labor and capital is the most sig- 
nificant fact, and asserted that the Ku-Klux 
terror is naked war, and requires to be dealt 
with as General BuTLeR dealt with Momrorp. 
Mr. Puriuirs thinks that a little hanging of the 
conspicuous leaders would be a wholesome se- 
verity. A few summary executions would show 
the Ku-Klux assassins that the people of the 
country are in earnest in requiring peace. Is 
it, however, the lesson of history that discon- 
tent and disorder are best repressed by drum- 
head court-martials? It may be war in the 
Southern States, but neither President Grant 
nor General Burver, if he were President, as 
Mr. Paituirs perhaps wishes he might be, could 
do acts of war without authority of Congress. 
Does Mr. Puituips really wish that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would or could sum- 
marily hang murderers at his pleasure? Or is 
it the fact that under an absolute dictatorship 
only bad men are punished, and that liberty 
flourishes ? 

Mr. Prutures in another speech eloquently 
vindicated agitation as the saving power in 
modern society, declaring it to be instinctive in 
the Saxon heart. But if the chief magistrate 
were to take “lives of the topmost line” at his 
discyetion, he would make short work of agita- 
tors. This was precisely the object of the leg- 
islation proposed by Mr. Douctas at the time 
of the Jonny Brown raid. But those who were 
the heads and hearts of what Mr. Dovetas’s 
bill defined as conspiracy were, at that time, 
not the Ku-Klux assassins—they were the anti- 
slavery orators, Good citizens might consent 
to the dictatorship of General Grant, but how 
about a joint dictatorship of Mr. Tween and the 
Mobile Register ? 

The anniversary of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association was interesting not only in 
itself, but because of the definitive declaration 
that the question of the extension of political 
power to women has nothing whatever in com- 
mon with what is called free love or any other 
project. The assertion which is sometimes 
made that the political power of women would 
destroy the marriage relation is as wise as that 
made fifty years ago, that the higher education 
of women would inevitably produce domestic 
unhappiness, The Association unwisely, as it 
seems to us, approved the attempt to obtain the 
suffrage for women under the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. We 
object to it upon the same ground that we should 
object to the attempt to cover the voting of mi- 
nors by the same amendments, and that is, 
that it was clearly not the intention of the 
amendment to confer any such power. It is 
uever desirable to attempt a great and radical 
political change by a merely ingenious ¢onstruc- 
tion of law, Such changes, to be really valua- 
ble, must be intrenched in general conviction. 
It isa hard truth for all who wish reforms, but 
itis none the less a truth, that there is no short- 
cut to great social and political results, Arti- 
ficial heat may bake green fruit, but it will not 
nipen it. 

_ Mr. Gerrit Sait used to hold that the 
Constitution was really an antislavery instru- 
ment; and if the general sentiment had agreed 
with him, it would practically have become so. 
But, as it was, it would have been difficult for 
im to refuse to return a fugitive upon the 
ground that under the Constitution he was a 
‘ree man. So with the amendments in ques- 
hon, if the general opposition to the voting of 
women had disappeared, they might vote under 
* construction of those amendments, or of any 
“her, But if that were the situation, there 
Would be no difficulty in obtaining the Sixteenth 
Amendment. Meanwhile, that there is ne pre- 
tense that the present amendments meant to 
convey the power claimed is reason enough for 
seeking that power only by moulding public 
‘pinion to favor the Sixteenth Amendment. 
oo in the question must not be meas- 
a ‘he greater or less throng at the an- 
, sity meetings. ‘That is a point usually 
oo by the expectation of entertainment 
- a _It is @ cause which, from 
care et ee silently and privately, but 
y Surely, 
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THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
By JOHN JONES, A.M. 
me _ here,” I was saying when I was inter- 
ml ted—and here I will remark that an English 
riter, recently speaking of Goethe as a critic, 
rs >with What seems a biting sarcasm upon 
— of us who write in the papers—that he 
ae professional but only an amateur 
., “In whom a certain degree of modesty 
“ Perhaps not altogether unbecoming.” He 





then proceeds : ‘‘ May we not also concede to 
criticisms of this inferior kind a merit, perhaps, 
incompatible with the superior quality of those 
which are so abundantly supplied to us by the 
day and week? Not, of course, the surpassing 
merit of perceiving and understanding things at 
a glance, but yet a praiseworthy patience and 
genial good-will employed in the reverent en- 
deavor to perceive and understand things right- 
ly.” These last words seem to me a very fair 
description of the true spirit of criticism: a 
candor of mind which understands that every 
new work may be a revelation of new power 
and meaning. There is nothing so difficult as 
criticism, and nothing more common than praise 
and blame according to fancy. I confess, for 
my part, that I find nothing harder to deter- 
mine than the fidelity of a picture to nature. 

Thus I have looked at Mr. Girrorp’s “‘ Fish- 
er-Boats of the Adriatic,” and Mr. Hart's 
‘Sunset Hour,” and they are both very careful 
and pleasing works. But while I stand before 
them and enjoy them I find myself wondering 
whether they do not lack the essential simplici- 
ty and unconsciousness of nature, I mean that 
Mr. Grrrorp’s really brilliant and beautiful pic- 
ture, for instance, seems somehow painted to 
satisfy a certain idea or theory of Venetian wa- 
ters rather than to represent the facts, without 
regard to the imagination, of Venice. The 
fact, as I remember it, is a little homelier than 
the painter gives it. In the imagination, in- 
deed, which is a romancer, the fisher-boa‘ts are 
as gorgeous as Mr. Girrorp’s, but I am afraid 
that the passengers by the last steamer who are 
going to the Adriatic will not see what the art- 
ist has painted. Very likely this is only a re- 
finement, a hypercriticism, which rises natural- 
ly out of the dreamy mood in which the picture 
steeps the mind. And perhaps it is the highest 
praise that the pictures of Mr. Girrorp always 
suggest WorpswortTu’s line, 


“The light that never was on land or sea.” 


In Mr. Kensert's “ Beverly Coast” there is 
all the modesty of nature. It is a quiet, un- 
obtrusive picture: a hot, calm day of summer, 
with the peculiar character of the New England 
atmosphere and shore. His ‘*‘ Windsor Castle” 
is to me the most interesting landscape in the 
gallery. The charm, of course; is partly his- 
torical, and it fascinates you with the sugges- 
tion of Burke's magnificent metaphor likening 
the British monarchy to this noble pile. It 
seems as if Burke must have been impressed 
while walking in these very meadows with the 
stateliness and grandeur which he reproduces 
in his gorgeous phrase. What a triumph of 
the imagination that the British system, at its 
meanest moment, should have suggested itself 
so loftily to Burke as his allusions and descrip- 
tions constantly show! I have not forgotten 
Mr. Hart’s “ Sunset,” but I hardly know how 
it impresses me. It is very pleasant to stand 
before it, and make it out point after point, and 
drop into a kind of pensive meditation. But 
the canvas is too large for the subject. There 
may be diffuseness in pictures, I suppose, as in 
other poems. 

Mr. Eastman Jonnson’s “ Stage-Coach” is 
delightful. It is full of daylight and jollity, 
and the only wonder is that we don’t hear the 
shouts of the boys. It is a Saturday saturna- 
lia, and I should like to know how bank direct- 
ors feel when they look at it. Surely nothing 
suggests more strongly the richness and pro- 
tean genius of nature than the reflection that 
in a score of years or so these boys will be staid 
and respectable citizens. If we could look 
ahead a little, who would be sure that the rather 
surly-faced fellow who is a vicious horse in the 
picture will not be arraigned before the judg- 
ment seat of the blooming boy who is epening 
the coaeh-door and hurrying up the belated 
travelers? Perhaps by that time the bench 
will be swept clean enough in every part for an 
honest boy to sit upon. And how would these 
youngsters, who are evidently so efficient with 
this coach, answer as railroad managers? I 
suppose the difficulty would be suggested by 
this very scene: they can’t make the thing go! 
But it is not easy to believe it. It is simply 
preposterous that with these champing and im- 
patient steeds, the steady and shrewd hold of 
the driver, and the enjoyment of rapid motion, 
which is every where visible, the coach really 
does not move. No matter: boys, if your coach 
does not go, neither does this happy Saturday! 
Your life shall be one Jong holiday. Let the 
old coach stick, for you shall never grow old. 
Lucky fellows! Yon are like the population 
of the city which Keats saw upon the Grecian 
urn, and you too shall be seen, when our eyes 
of to-day see no longer, “‘ Forever piping songs, 
forever new.” 

There are a great many pictures in the Ex- 
hibition which I look at sadly, for they seem 
to berno better than mine; and I never study 
my own carefully without feeling that nature 
did not mean me for a painter. I wonder if 
she meant those men for painters, and if not, as 
I strongly suspect, why they have never found 
it out. Perhaps, indeed, they have, but too 


late. Possibly they know, with every body else, | 


when they stand as spectators before their own 
pictures, that they are very bad, and will never 
be better. But a man can not take up and lay 


/down a pursuit at pleasure; he must live. And 








what if every lawyer, or printer, or clergyman, 
or carpenter should relinquish his business after 
he had prepared himself for it, merely because 
he was not fit for it! What a ferment society 
would be in! Why should we expect the ar- 
tistic round pegs to get out of the square holes, 
when all the literary and mechanical and pro- 
fessional stay in and make the best of it? ‘This 
poor fellow, for instance, who painted Num- 
ber ——, knows undoubtedly how bad it is, and 
why should any body deepen his mortification 
by laughing at it in the papers? Nothing which 
is bad enough to ridicule is worth criticising or 
mentioning. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


We are much gratified in being able to an- 
nounce that preparations are now being made, 
under the direction of the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, for a very complete and thorough 
investigation of the deep-sea bottom, and espe- 
cially of the channel of the Gulf Stream, off the 
eastern coast of America, with an examination 
also of the Straits of Magellan and ofa part of the 
Pacific Ocean. A steamer is now being built 
which will shortly be launched, with the special 
object of continuing the deep-sea dredgings 
which, under the direction of Count PourtTa.és, 
have given the survey so much reputation. 

It is expected that the arrangements will be 
completed by the end of August, and that the 
whole matter will be es ecially in charge of Pro- 
fessor AGASSIZ, assisted by Count PocrTatks, 
gy experience eminently qualifies him for the 
post. 

The plan of operations is, first, to run a line 
of dredging across the Gulf Stream between 
New York and Bermuda, and, if necessary, far 
enough eastward to completely cross the Gulf 
Stream current. The course will be thence to 
Trinidad, where a careful examination will be 
entered into to ascertain whether there is any 
difference in the deep-sea fauna of the adjacent 
waters and that of the coast of Florida. The 
expedition will then probably proceed to San 
Paulo for the purpose of examining the deepest 
known portion of the Atlantic, reaching to at 
least five thousand fathoms. From San Paulo 
it will again cut across the Braziliun current, 
and after possibly spending some time on the 
coast between Buenos Ayres and the Straits of 
Magellan, will proceed by a zigzag course to the 
Falkland Islands, in the neighborhood of which 
the expedition will remain for some time for the 
purpose of solving certain important problems 
relating to both the deep-sea fauna and to that 
of the coast. It is next proposed to spend at 
least a month in the Straits of Magellan during 
the summer season of that portion of the globe. 
The work at the Straits being completed, the 
party expect to pass up along the western coast 
of Chili, next to the island of Juan Fernandez, 
and thence across to Callao. From this point 
the course will be to the Galapagos, and thence 
across the Chilian current to some point on the 
west coast of Mexico— possibly to Mazatlan. 
The Revillagigedo Islands will next be visited, 
whence the party will proceed to San Francisco. 

The entire exploration will probably occupy 
ten months, and bids fair to be the most impor- 
tant attempt ever made at determining the char- 
acter of the fauna of the deep seas. The ex- 
pee gained in all the former American and 
oreign expeditions of this kind will be freely 
used on this occasion; and no pains will be 
spared in the way of outfit to render the whole 
undertaking an entire success. 

The fact that this expedition is under the di- 
rection of the Coast Survey is sufficient guar- 
antee that nothing will be neglected to secure 
satisfactory results in the way of investigations 
upon the physics of the ocean, as well as its nat- 
ural history, as it is intended to make use of the 
most os apparatus for the determination 
of depths, temperatures, specific gravity, and 
chemical composition of the waters, etc. 








A scientific society has been formed at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, and Dr. Joun JOHNSON, 
of the university, elected president, Professor 
Rice, corresponding secretary, and Professor 
Joun M. Van VLECK, treasurer, 





According to the Virginia -. the fisher- 
ies of the lower Rappahannock are considered a 
failure during the present year, the largest sin- 
gle haul of the season amounting to only ninety- 
six shad. 





The experiment of stocking the Delaware with 
salmon, by means of e; bes brought from Mr. WIL- 
mMoT’s fish-farm on L se Ontario, promises to 
be a success. We learn that the greater number 
of the eggs have hatched out, and that they will 

robably be fit to transport from Mr. CurisTiz’s 
Coschian bade at Clove, New York, to the Dela- 
ware River by about the last of May or first of 
June, at which time it is expected that the um- 
bilical sac will be absorbed. 





Attention is called by the Panama papers to 
the extraordinary meteorological conditions 
that have lately prevailed throughout Central 
and South America, especially in the falling of 
large quantities of rain where previously such 
an occurrence was almost unknown. This un- 
usual amount of precipitation is understood to 
have first occurred on the Isthmus of Panama, 
and to have resulted in disastrous floods at As- 
pinwall and elsewhere, of which an account has 
already been given. The climatic change seems 
to have traveled southwardly from that region, 
and to have involved successively a large portion 
of the chain of the Andes inits operations. The 
latest advices from Peru show that in localitics 
hitherto perfectly rainless torrents have fallen 
to such an extent as to produce very great dis- 
asters, These have occurred at Payta, San José, 
Lambayeque, etc. The villages on the western 
slope of the Andes in Chili and Peru are not 
prepared for such an occurrence (of which many 
of the inhabitants had never had me practical 
experience), the sites and material of the build- 
ings being alike unsuited to resist storms, The 
town of Lambayeque, with seven or eight thou- 
sand inhabitants, is reported to have been en- 
tirely destroyed by the rain. The most south- 
erly point reached by the rain, at last dates 
seems to be the of Canete, which was in- 
undated, to the e of the sugar and 


at 


ee 





other plantations. Much land has been total!y 
ruined by the washing out of ite soil, leaving 
behind a mere collection of gravel and stones, 
pmnate posing along the western coast at a dis- 
tance o a hundred miles and more experienced 
pew J rains where previously nothing but fog 
had been met with. The electric phenomenon 
visible around Mount Tacors, to which we re- 
ferred in another article, seems to have been a 
part of this same system of atmospheric disturb- 
ance, and connected with it was a widely ex- 
tended derangement of the telegraph lines in 
Chili, an event of extreme rarity, 





An examination has recently been made by a 
officer of the United States n hoe of an old pur 
eblo situated about twenty-five miles from tha 
town of Socorro, on the Rio Grande, The walls 
of the buildings of this pueblo are composed of 
thin sandstone, heaped one layer upon another 
without mortar, and without any traces of beams 
or timber of any kind, The edifices seem ta 
have been but one story high, and to have con- 
sisted of four separate buildings, arranged so as 
to form a hollow square, with a fifth alittle out- 
side of these. The longest range was over two; 
hundred feet in length, and the whole five con- 
tained about two hundred rooms, Near the 
pa extensive silver mines have recently been 

iscovered, and a town is to be laid ovt during 
the present year, the material for the houses to 
be derived from the ruins. There are evidences 
of ancient workings of these mines in the form 
of shafts now entirely filled up with earth, al- 
though it is probable that these do not antedate 
the period of the occupation of the country by 
the Spaniards, 





We have already referred to the supposed dis- 
covery ofa practicable route for a canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien ; and we now learn, through 
a meagre telegraphic dispatch, that the explor- 
ing parties on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec have 
been equally successful. Further particulars, 
however, are necessary to enable us to judge how 
far this latter statement has any real foundation. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


_On Monday, May 8, the Joint High Commissioners 
signed a treaty for the settlement of the questions at 
issue between the United States and Great Britain, 
and afterward exchanged congratulations on the re- 
eult of their labors, expressing the belief that they 
had done the most they possibly could for the peace 
and honor of the two countries, 

The United States Senate met Wednesday, May 10, 
in conformity with the President's proclamation con- 
voking an extraordinary session. me ¢ Was re- 
ceived from the President transmitting the treaty 
agreed to by the Joint High Commissioners. After a 
brief executive session the Senate adjourned to Friday. 
On reassembling attention was called to the prema- 
ture publication of the treaty, and there was a spirited 
debate on that subject. An investigation was ordered 
to be made by a committee consisting of Mesars. Car- 

nter, Conkling, Trumbull, Davis (of Kentucky), and 

umner, Mr. Cameron stated that the Committee on 

Foreign Relations would not be ready to report the 
treaty until Monday, May 15. ‘The Senute then ad- 
journed to that day. 

The troubles at the Pennsylvania coal mines are as- 

ing @ more threatening aspect. The Lackawanna 

Iron and Coal Company have engaged and armed one 
hundred non-union miners to commence work in ove 
of the mines, and thi action has roused the indigna- 
tion of the strikers to such a degree that further riot 
and bloodshed are apprehended. The miners and la- 
borers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
have refused the conditions of arbitration proposed by 
the president of the company, and adhere to their 
original terms, 

very lively Indian war is in pro; In Arizona. 

On the 30th of April a number of citizens of that Ter- 
ritory, aided by a hundred Papajo Indians, surprised a 
camp of Apaches, who are supposed to have committed 
recent outrages and murders, killed eighty-five and 
took twenty-eight children prisoners. On the 5th of 
May a detachment of twenty of the Third Cavalry, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant H. B, Cushing, was 
defeated by_one hundred and fifty Apaches at the 
Whitestone Mountains, Lieutenant Cushing and one 
man were killed, and the troops retreated. Pursuit 
was subsequently made by eighty cavalrymen. In‘ 
consequence of these occurrences General Stoneman 
has iseued a general field order, directing the Apaches 
to remove at ance to the White Mountain Reservation, 
set — for them, or be pureued and punished wher- 
ever found. 

The President has nominated Mr. John M. Francis, 
of Troy, New York, to be United States minister to 
Greece, in place of Mr. Tuckerman, who has resigned. 

The Connecticut Legislature has declared Marshal 
Jewell, and the other Republican candidates for State 
offices, elected. The evidence of Democratic frauds 
on the ballot is said to have been conclusive, 








FOREIGN NEWS. 








A trea‘ of passe between France and Germany was 
signed at Frankfort on the 11th of May, and was to be 
immediately submitted to the governments of the two 
nations for ratification, It abroghtes the commercial 
treaty between the two countries, and gives Germany 
the control of the railways in the ceded territory in 
consideration of a reduction of the war indemnity of 
326,000,000 franca. The Paris forts are to be evacuated 
by the Germans immediately. Nancy, Belfort, and 
Longwy will be held by the Germans until the condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 

Fort Vanvres was evacuated by the Communist gar- 
rison May 13, and on the following day was occupied 
by the troops of Versuillea, Fifty guns and a few 
prisoners were captured. Most of the garrison made 
their escape to Fort ya through a subterrane- 
an passage. In other operations the Versailles troops 
were also successful, and at last accounts were pre- 

aring for a general assault upon the fortifications of 
aris at several points where breaches had been effect- 
ed by the bombardment. 

Inside Paris the condition of affairs becomes more 
deplorable. The residences of Favre and Thiers have 
been destroyed, and the furniture of the ee of 
the Tuileries and Elysce has been sold. he Sociale 
newspaper paaom the execution of all members of 
the Central Committee who retire from office. An un- 
successful — has been made to assassinate Gen- 
eral Dombrowski. The clerks of the Bank of France 
have been armed, and the building strongly barricaded 
and provisioned, to withstand a threatened attack by 
=) ommunists, The 7. ae enero a 
eral more news Ts, rohil religious 
struction in the inate. 4 

Sir John Herschel, the celebrated astrono- 
mer, died May 12, at the 


in Pansma, 
The insurgents threaten the ci Panama, and cou 
malesionats have been seat cul t treat with theun, 
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THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT 
VERSAILLES. 

Tue removal of the Assembly from Bordeaux 
to Versailles was decided on immediately on the 
ratification of the treaty of peace, and on the 
20th of March the first sitting was held there. 
As there was no hall in Versailles large enough 
to contain all the deputies and the staff of the 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





' ed such a structure necessary to his favorite pal- 


ace, but Madame De Pomrapovr thought other- 
wise, and at her instigation Louis XV. commis- 
sioned the well-known architect, GABRIEL, to 
build the present Salle d'Opéra. It was accord- 
ingly commenced in 1753, but was not completed 
until long after the death of the royal favorite 
for whom it was built. 

The inside of the House is magnificently dec- 











Assembly, it was decided to fit up the well- 
known Salle d’'Opéra of the palace for their de- 
liberations. We give on this page a sketch of 
the hall during a sitting of the Assembly. 

It is now just one hundred and one years since 
the theatre in the palace at Versailles was in- 
augurated in honor of the marriage between the 

ndson of Louis XV. and Marie AnTornetTTE. 

vrs XIV. had, curiously enough, not consider- 


orated, and abounds with gilding and mirrors. 
The balustrade of the first balcony is ornament- 
ed with gilded bass-reliefs of mythological sub- 
jects, while above the second gallery is a semi- 
circle of mirrors, which is supported by fourteen 
Ionic columns, and reflects the light of the chan- 


delier in a maost brilliant and almost dazzling 


manner, Although befitting a gala representa- 
tion, this profuse ornamentation was hardly in 
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character with the grave deliberations of the 

National Assembly, and M. Joxty, the architect | 
charged with transforming the theatre into a 
temporary Palais Bourbon, accordingly had 
them covered up with sober-colored panels. 
Otherwise the House has been but little altered ; 
the parterre has, of course, been boarded up on 





simple red cloth have been placed there for the 
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deputies. The stage is shut off from the House 
by a large screen of planks tastefully draped 
with cloth, while under the handsomely carved 
gilded proscenium stands the veritable old fau- 
teuil du Président of the Corps Législatif, which, 
together with the debating rostrum, was trans- 
ported from Paris. ‘Thirty rooms in the palace 
have been set aside for the various bureaur of 
the Assembly, twelve of which, situated in the 








| thorough cleansing ; but it has been j 


a level with the stage, and forms covered with | 





lar 27,187 


famous picture-gallery used so lately as 
sian hospital, and where alone no less ¢} 
hundred wounded were domiciled, are e 
ly used for committee-rooms. Since 

sian occupation the palace has und 
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4 TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE. 





wiTH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


For 
ected 
none ca 
was too . 
This impr 
after the little scene 
ceived a sk 


the first few days Richard Bassett ex- 
come annoyance from Mary Wells; but 
ime, and he began to flatter himself she 
fond of him to give him pain. 
ession was shaken about ten days 
I have described. 

nort note from her, as follows : 


He re- 


“Str, — You must meet me to-night, at the same 


place, eight o'clock. 
he the worse for you. 


If you do not come, 
{. W. 


2 


it will 
” 


Richard Bassett’s inclination was to treat this 
summons with contempt; but he thought it 
would be wiser to go and see whether the girl 


hac 
to the tryst. 


| any hostile intentions. Accordingly he went 
t He waited for some time, and at 


last he heard a quick, firm foot, and Mary Wells 


appeared. 
shawl, t 


She was hooded with her scarlet 
hat contrasted admirably with her coal- 


black hair; and out of this scarlet frame her 
She stood before him in 


dark eyes glittered. 
silence. 
He said nothing. 


She was silent too for some time. 


spoke first. 


But she 


‘Well, Sir, you promised one, and you have 


married another. 
do for me ?” 


“What can I do, Mary? 


Now what are you going to 


I’m not the first 


that wanted to marry for love, but money came 
in his way and tempted him.” 
‘No, you are not the first. 


ther here nor there, Sir. 


But that’s nei- 


That chalk-faced girl 


has bought you away from me with her money, 
and now I mean to have my share on't.”” 
“Oh, if that is all,” said Richard, ‘* we can 


soon settle it. 


I was afraid you were going to 


talk about a broken heart, and all that stuff. 
You are a good, sensible girl; and too beautiful 


to want a husband long. 
pounds to forgive me.” 


I'll give you fifty 


‘Fifty pounds!” said Mary Wells, contempt- 


uously, 


‘*What! when you promised me I 


should be your wife to-day, and lady of Hun- 


tercombe Hall by-and-by? Fifty pounds! 


not five fifties.” 


‘Well, I'll give you seventy-five; and if that 
won't do, you must go to law, and see what you 


can get.’ 


“What, han’t yon had your bellyfal of law ? | 


Mind, it is an unked thing to forswear yourself, 
and that is what you done at the ‘sizes. 1 have 
seen what you did swear about your letter to my 
sister ; Sir Charles have got it all wrote down in 
his study; and you swore a lie to the judge, as 
you swore a lie to me here under heaven, you 
villain!” She raised her voice very loud. ‘* Don’t 
you gainsay me, or I'll soon have you by the heels 
You'll do as I bids you, 
and very lucky to be let off so cheap. . You was 
to be my master, but you chose her instead : 


in jail for your lies. 


well, then, you shall be my servant. 


come here every Saturday at eight o'clock, and 
bring me a sovereign, which I never could keep a | 
lump o’ money, and I have had one or two from | 
Rhoda; so I'll take it a sovereign a week till I 
get a husband of my own sort, and then you'll | 
have to come down handsome once for all.” 
Bassett knitted his brows and thought hard. 
His natural impulse was to defy her; but it 
struck him that a great many things might hap- 
pen ina few months; so at last he said, humbly, 


“T consent, 


I have been to blame, _ Only I'd 


rather pay you this money in some other way.” 
‘My way, or none.” 
“Very well, then, I will bring it you as you 

say, 
‘Mind you do, then,” said Mary Wells, and 

turned hanghtily on her heel. 


“SUP: 


SSS 








No; | 


You shall | 


| noble. An enemy sat at his gate. 


Bassett never ventured to absent himself at the 
hour; and, at first, the black-mail was delivered 
and received with scarcely a word; but by-and- 
by old habits so far revived that some littie con- 
versation took place. 

Then, after a while, Bassett used to tell her 
he was unhappy, and she used to reply she was 
glad of it. 7 

Then he began to speak slightingly of his wife, 
and say what a fool he had been to marry a poor, 
silly nonentity, when he might have wedded a 

uty. 

Mary Wells, being intensely vain, listened with 
complacency to this, although she replied coldly 
and harshly. 

By-and-by her natural volubility overpowered 
her, and she talked to Bassett about herself and 
Huntereombe House, but always with a secret 
reserve. 

Later—such is the force of habit—each used 
to look forward with satisfaction to the Saturday 
meeting, although each distrusted and feared the 
other at bottom. 

Later still that came to pass which Mary 
Wells had planned from the first with deep mal- 
ice, and that shrewd insight into human nature 
whieh many a low woman has—the cooler she 
was the warmer did Richard Bassett grow, till 
at last, contrasting his pale, meek little wife with 
this glowing Hebe, he conceived an unholy lik- 
ing for the latter. She met it sometimes with 
coldness and reproaches, sometimes with affected 
alarm, sometimes with a half-yielding manner, 
and so tormented him to her heart's content, and 
undermined his affection for his wife. Thus she 
revenged herself on them both to her heart's con- 
tent. 

But malice so perverse is apt to recoil on it- 
self; and women, in particular, should not un- 
dertake a long and subtle revenge of this sort; 
since the strongest have their hours of weakness, 
and are surprised into things they never intend- 
ed. ‘The subsequent history of Mary Wells will 
exemplify this. Meantime, however, meek lit- 
tle Mrs. Bassett was no match for the beauty 
and low cunning of her rival. ; 

Yet a time came when she defended herself 
unconsciously, She did something that made 


her husband most solicitous for her welfare and | 


happiness. He began to watch her health with 
maternal care, to shield her from draughts, to 
take care of her diet, to indulge her in all her 
whims instead of snubbing her, and to pet her, 
till she was the happiest wife in England for a 
time. She deserved this at his hands, for she 
assisted him there where his heart was fixed; 
she aided his hobby; did more for it than any 
other creature in England could. 


To return to Huntercombe Hall: the loving 
couple that owned it were no longer happy. The 
hope of offspring was now deserting them, and 
the disappointment was cruel. They suffered 
deeply, with this difference—that Lady Bassett 
pined and Sir Charles Bassett fretted. 

The woman's grief was more pure and pro- 
found than the man’s. If there had been no 
Richard Bassett in the world, still her bosom 
would have yearned and pined, and the great 
cry of Nature, ‘‘Give me children or I die,” 
would have been in her heart, though it would 
never have risen to her lips. 

Sir Charles had, of course, less of this pro- 
found instinct than his wife, but he had it too; 
only in him the feeling was adulterated and at 
the same time imbittered by one less simple and 
That enemy, 
whose enduring malice had at last begotten equal 
hostility in the childless baronet, was now mar- 
ried, and would probably have heirs; and, if so, 
that hateful brood—the spawn of an anonymous 
letter-writer—would surely inherit Bassett and 
Huntercombe, succeeding to Sir Charles Bassett, 
deceased without issue. This chafed the child- 
less man, and gradually undermined a temper 
habitually sweet, though subject, as we have 
seen, to violent ebullitions where the provoca- 
tion was intolerable. Sir Charles, then, smarting 








PORTED BY A CHILDLESS, DESPAIRING WOMAN.” 








under his wound, 
spoke now and then 
rather unkindly to 
the wife he loved 
so devotedly; that 
is to say, his man- 
ner sometimes im- 
pled that he 
blamed her for their 
joint calamity. 

Lady Bassett 
submitted to these 
stings in silence. 
They were rare, 
and speedily fol- 
lowed by touching 
regrets; and even 
had it not been so 
she would have 
borne them with 
resignation; for 
this motherless wife 
loved her husband 
with all a wife's de- 
votion and a moth- 
er’s unselfish pa- 
tience. Let this be 
remembered to her 
eredit. It is the 
truth, and she may 
need it. 

Her own yearn- 
ing was too deep 
and sad for fretful- 
ness; yet though, 
unlike her  hus- 
band’s, it never 
broke out in anger, 
the day was gone 
by when she could 
keep it always si- 
lent. It welled out 
of her at times in 
ways that were 
truly womanly and 
touching. 

When she called 
on a wife the lady 
was sure to parade 
her children. The 
boasted tact of 
women—a quality 
the narrow com- 
pass of which has escaped their undiscriminating 
eulogists—was sure to be swept away by mater- 
nal egotism; and then poor Lady Bassett would 
admire the children loudly, and kiss them, to 
please the cruel egotist, and hide the tears that 
rose to her own eyes: but she would shorten 
her visit. 

When a child died in the village Mary Wells 
was sure to be sent with words of comfort and 
substantial marks of sympathy. 

Scarcely a day passed that something or other 
did not happen to make the wound bleed; but I 
will confine myself to two occasions, on each of 
which her heart’s agony spoke out, and so re- 
vealed how much it must have endured in si- 
lence. 

Since the day when Sir Charles allowed her to 
sit in a little room close to his study while he re- 
ceived Mr. Wheeler’s visit she had fitted up that 
roem, and often sat there to be near Sir Charles; 
and he would sometimes call her in and tell her 
his justice cases. One day she was there when 
the constable brought in a prisoner and several 
witnesses. ‘The accused was a stout, florid girl, 
with plump cheeks and pale gray eyes. She 
seemed all health, stupidity, and simplicity. She 
carried a child on her left arm. No dweller in 
cities could suspect this face of crime. As well 
indict a calf. 

Yet the witnesses proved beyond a doubt that 
she had been seen with her baby in the neighbor- 
hood of a certain old well on a certain day at 
noon; that soon after noon she had been seen 
on the road without her baby, and being asked 
what had become of it, had said she had left it 
with her aunt, ten miles off; and 
that about an hour after that a 
faint cry had been heard at the 
bottom of the old well —it was 
ninety feet deep; people had as- 
sembled, and a brave farmer's boy 
had been lowered in the bight of 
& cart-rope, and had brought up 
a dead hen, and a live child, bleed- 
ing at the cheek, having fallen on 
a heap of fagots at the bottom of 
the well; which child was the 
prisoner’s. 

Sir Charles had the evidence 
written down, and then told the 
accused she might make a count- 
er-statement if she chose, but it 
would be wiser to say nothing at 
all. 

Thereupon the accused dropped 
him a little short courtesy, looked 
him steadily in the face with her 
pale gray eyes, and delivered her- 
self as follows : 

“If you please, Sir, I was 
a-sitting by th’ old well, with baby 
in my arms: and I was mortal 
tired, I was, wi’ carring of him; 
he be uncommon heavy for his 
age; and, if you please, Sir, he 
is uncommon resolute; and while 
I was so he give a leap right out 
of my arms, and fell down th’ old 
well. I screams, and runs away 
to tell my brother’s wife, as lives 
at top of the hill; but she was 
gone into North Wood for dry 
sticks to light her oven ; and when 
I comes back they had got him 
out of the weil, and I claims him 
directly; and the constable said 





“MY WAY, 











OR NONE.” 


so here we 


we must cote before you, Sir: 
be.” 


This she delivered very glibly, without tremu- 
lousness, hesitation, or the shadow of a blush, 


| and dropped another little courtesy at the end to 
| Sir Charles. 





Thereupon he said not one word to her, but 
committed her for trial, and gave the farmer's 
boy a sovereign. 

‘The people were no sooner gone than Lady Bas- 
sett came in, with the tears streaming, and threw 
herself at her husband’s knees. ‘‘ Oh, Charles! 
can such things be? Does God give a child to 
a woman that has the heart to kill it, and refuse 
one to me, who would give my heart's blood to 
save a hair of its little head? Oh, what have 
we done that he singles us out to be so cruel 
to us?” 

Then Sir Charles tried to comfort her, but 
could not, and the childless ones wept together. 


It began to be whispered that Mrs. Bassett 
was in the family way. Neither Sir Charles nor 
Lady Bassett mentioned this rumor. It would 
have been like rubbing vitriol into their own 
wounds. But this reserve was broken through 
oneday. It was a sunny afternoon in June, just 
thirteen months after Mr. Bassett’s wedding— 
Lady Bassett was with her husband in his study, 
settling invitations for a ball, and writing them— 
when the church-bells struck up a merry peal. 
They both left off, and looked at each other elo- 
quently. Lady Bassett went ont, but ‘soon re- 
turned, looking pale and wild. 

** Yes!” said she, with forced calmness. Then, 
suddenly losing her self-command, she broke out, 
pointing through the window at Highmore, “* He 
has got a fine boy—to take our place here. Kill 
me, Charles! Send me to heaven to pray for 
you, and take another wife that will love you less 
but be like other wives. ‘That villain has mar- 
ried a fruitful vine, and” (lifting both arms to 
heaven, with a gesture unspeakably piteous, poet- 
ic, and touching) ‘‘I am a barren stock.” 





CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


Or all the fools nature produces with the help 
of Society, fathers of first-borns are about the 
most offensive. 

The mothers of ditto are bores too, flinging 
their human dumplings at every head ; but, con- 
sidering the tortures they have suffered, and the 
anguish the little egotistical viper they have just 
hatched will most likely give them, and consid- 
ering further that their love of their first-born is 
greater than their pride, and their pride unstain- 
ed by vanity, one must make allowances for them, 

But the male parent is not so excusable. His 
fussy vanity is an inferior article to the mother's 
silly but amiable pride. His obtrusive affection 
is two-thirds of it egotism, and blindish egotism, 
too; for if, at the very commencement of the 
wife’s pregnancy the husband is sent to India, or 
hanged, the little angel, as they call it—Lord 
forgive them!—is nurtured from a speck to a 
mature infant by the other parent, and finally 
brought into the world by her just as effectually 
as if her male confederate had been tied to her 
apron-string all the time, instead of expatriated 
or hanged. , 

Therefore the Law—for want, I suppose, of 
studying Medicine—is a little inconsiderate in 
giving children to fathers, and taking them by 
force from such mothers as can support them; 
and therefore let Gallina go on clucking over her 
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first-born, but Gallus be quiet, or sing a little 
emaller. 

With these preliminary remarks, let me in- 
troduce to you a charatter new in fiction, but 
terribly old in history— 


THE CLUCKING COCK. 


Upon the birth of a son and heir Mr. Richard 
Bassett was inflated almost to bursting. He be- 
came suddenly hospitable, collected all his few 
friends about him, and showed them all the Boy 
at great length, and’ talked Boy and little else. 
He went out into the world and made calls on 

veople merely to remind them he had a son and 

reir. 

His self-gratulation took a dozen forms; per- 
haps the most amusing, and the richest food for 
satire, was the mock-querulous style, of which 
he showed himself a master. 

‘* Don't you ever marry,” said he to Wheeler 
and others. ‘* Look at me; do you think I am 
the master of my own house? Not 1; I ama 
regular slave. First, there is a monthly nurse, 
who orders me out of my wife’s presence, or gra- 
ciously lets me in, just as she pleases; that is 
Queen 1, Then there’s a wet-nurse, Queen 2, 
whom I must humor in every thing, or she will 
quarrel with me, and avenge herself by souring 
her milk. But these are mild tyrants compared 
with the young King himself. If he does but 
squall we must all skip, and find out what he 
ails, or what he wants. As for me, I am looked 
upon as a necessary evil; the women seem to 
admit that a father is an encumbrance without 
which these little angels could not exist, but that 
is all.” 

He had a christening feast, and it was pretty 
well attended, for he reminded all he asked that 
the young Christian was the heir to the Bassett 
estates. ‘They feasted, and the church-bells rang 
merrily. 

He had his pew in the church new lined with 
cloth, and took his wife to be churched. The 
nurse was in the pew too, with his son and heir. 
It squalled, and spoiled the Liturgy. Thereat 
Gallus chuckled. 

He made a gravel-walk all along the ha-ha 
that separated his garden from Sir Charles's, and 
called it **The Heir’s Walk.” Here the nurse 
and child used to parade on sunny afternoons, 

He got an army of workmen, and built a nurs- 
ery fit for a duke’s nine children. It occupied 
two entire stories, and rose in the form of a 
square tower high above the rest of his house, 
which, indeed, was as humble as ‘‘ The Heir’s 
Tower” was pretentious, ‘‘'The Heir’s Tower” 
had a flat lead roof easy of access, and from it 
you could inspect Huntercombe Hall, and see 
what was done on the lawn or at some of the 
windows. 

Here, in the August afternoons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bassett used to sit drinking their tea, with nurse 
and child; and Bassett would talk to his uncon- 
scious boy, and tell him that the great house and 
all that belonged to it should be his in spite of 
the arts that had been used to rob him of it. 

Now, of course, the greater part of all this 
gratulation was merely amusing, and did no 
liarm except stirring up the bile of a few old 
bachelors, and imbittering them worse than ever 
against clucking cocks, crowing hens, inflated 
parents, and matrimony in general. 

But the overflow of it reached Huntercombe 
Hall, and gave cruel pain to the childless ones, 
over whom this inflated father was, in fact, ex- 
ulting. 

As for the christening, and the bells that pealed 
for 1t, and the subsequent churching, they bore 
these things with sore hearts, but bravely, being 
things of course. But when it came to their ears 
that Bassett and his family called his new gravel- 
walk **The Heir’s Walk,” and his ridiculous 
nursery **'The Heir’s Tower,” this roused a bit- 
ter animosity, and, indee.l, led to reprisals. Sir 
Charles built a long wall at the edge of his gar- 
den, shutting out ** The Heir’s Walk” and in- 
tercepting the view of his own premises from 
that walk, 

Then Mr. Bassett made a little hill at the end 
of his walk, so that the heir might get one peep 
over the wall at his rich inheritance. 

Then Sir Charles began to fell timber on a 
gigantic scale. He went to work with several 
gangs of woodmen, and all his, woods, which 
were very extensive, rang with the axe, and the 
trees fell like corn. He made no secret that he 
was going to sell timber to the tune of several 
thousand pounds and settle it on his wife. 

Then Richard Bassett, through Wheeler, his 
attorney, remonstrated in his own name, and 
that of his son, against this excessive fall of 
timber on an entailed estate. 

Sir Charles chafed like a lion stung by a gad- 
fiy, but vouchsafed no reply: the answer came 
from Mr. Oldfield; he said Sir Charles had a 
right under the entail to fell every stick of tim- 
ber, and turn his woods into arable ground, if he 
chose; and even if he had not, looking at his 
age and his wife's, it was extremely improbable 
that Richard Bassett would inherit the estates : 
the said Richard Bassett was not personally 
named in the entail, and his rights were all in 
supposition: if Mr. Wheeler thought he could 
dispute both these positions, the Court of Chan- 
cery was open to his client. 

‘Then Wheeler advised Bassett to avoid the 
Court of Chancery in a matter so debatable; 
and Sir Charles felled all the more for the pro- 
test. ‘The dead bodies of the trees fell across each 
other, and daylight peeped through the thick 
——. it was like the clearing of a primeval 

orest, 

Richard Bassett went about with a witness 
and counted the fallen. 

Ph. yer were allowed the lop-wood : they 

ged in for miles round, and each built him- 
self a great wood-pile for the winter; the poor 
blessed Sir Charles: he gave the proceeds, thir- 
teen thousand pounds, to his wife for her separate 


use. He did not tie it up. He restricted her no 
further than this: she undertook never to draw 
above £100 at a time without consulting Mr. 
Oldfield as to the applicaion. Sir Charles said 
he should add to this fund every year; his be- 
loved wife should not be poor, even if the hated 
cousin should outlive him and turn her out of 
Huntercombe. 

And so passed the summer of that year; then 
the autumn; and then came a singularly mild 
winter. ‘There was more hunting than usual, 
and Richard Bassett, whom his wife's fortune 
enabled to cut a better figure than before, was 
often in the field, mounted on a great bony horse 
that was not so fast as some, being half-bred, 
but a wonderful jumper. ; 

Even in this pastime the cousins were rivals. 
Sir Charles’s favorite horse was a magnificent 
thorough-bred. who was seldom far otf at the 
finish: over good ground Richard's cocktail had 
no chance with him; but sometimes, if toward 
the close of the run they came to stiff fallows and 
strong fences, the great strength of the inferior 
animal, and that prudent reserve of his powers 
which distinguishes the canny cocktail from the 
higher-blooded animal, would give him the ad- 
vantage. 

Of this there occurred, on a certain 18th of 
November, an example fraught with very serious 
consequences. , 

That day the hounds met on Sir Charles’s es- 
tate. Sir Charles and Lady Bassett breakfasted 
in Pink; he had on his scarlet coat, white tie, 
irreproachable buckskins, and top-boots. (It 
seemed a pity a speck of dirt should fall on 
them.) Lady Bassett was in her riding-habit ; 
and when she mounted her pony, and went to 
cover by his side, with her blue velvet cap and 
her red-brown hair, she looked more like a brill- 
iant flower than a mere woman. 

A veteran fox was soon found, and went away 
with unusual courage and speed, and Lady Bas- 
sett paced homeward to wait her lord’s return, 
with an anxiety men laugh at, but women can 
appreciate. It was a form of quiet suffering she 
had constantly endured, and never complained, 
nor even mentioned the subject to Sir Charles 
but once, and then he pooh-poohed her fancies. 

The hunt had a burst of about forty minutes 
that left Richard Bassett’s cocktail in the rear ; 
and the fox got into a large beech wood with 
plenty of briers, and kept dodging about it for 
two hours, and puzzled the scent repeatedly. 

Richard Bassett elected not to go winding in 
and out among trees, risk his horse’s legs in rab- 
bit-holes, and tire him for nothing. He had 
kept for years a little note-book he called ‘ Sta- 
tistics of Foxes,” and that told him an old dog- 
fox of uncommon strength, if dislodged from that 
particular wood, would slip into Bell-man’s Cop- 
pice, and if driven out of that would face the 
music again, would take the open country for 
Higham Gorse, and probably be killed before he 
got there; but once there a regiment of scythes 
might cut him out, but bleeding, sneezing fox- 
hounds would never work him out at the tail of 
a long run, 

So Richard Bassett kept out of the wood, and 
went gently on to Bell-man’s Coppice and waited 
cutside. 

His book proved an oracle. After two hours’ 
dodging and manceuvring the fox came out at 
the very end of Bell-man’s Coppice, with noth- 
ing near him but Richard Bassett. Pug gave 
him the white of his eye in an ugly leer, and 
headed straight as a crow for Higham Gorse. 

Richard Bassett blew his horn, collected the 
hunt, and laid the dogs on. Away they went, 
close together, thunder-mouthed, on the hot 
scent. 

After a three miles’ gallop they sighted the 
fox for a moment just going over the crest of a 
rising ground two furlongs off. Then the hullah- 
baloo and excitement grew furious, and one elec- 
tric fury animated dogs, men, and horses. Anoth- 
er mile, and the fox ran in sight scarcely a fur- 
long off ; but many of the horses were distressed : 
the Bassetts, however, kept up, one by his horse 
being fresh, the other by his animal's native cour- 
age and speed. 

Then came some meadows, bounded by a thick 
hedge, and succeeded by a plowed field of unu- 
sual size—eighty acres. 

When the fox darted into this hedge the hounds 
were yelling at his heels; the hunt burst through 
the thin fence, expecting to see them kill close 
to it. 

But the wily fox had other resources at his 
command than speed. Appreciating his peril, 
he doubled and ran sixty yards down the ditch, 
and the impetuous hounds rushed forward and 
overran the scent. They raved about to and 
fro, till at last one of the gentlemen descried 
the fox running down a double furrow in the 
middle of the field. He had got into this, and 
so made his way more smoothly than his four- 
footed pursuers could. The dogs were laid on, 
and away they went helter-skelter. 

At the end of this stiff ground a stiffish leap 
awaited them; an old quickset had been cut 
down, and all the elm-trees that grew in it, and 
a new quickset hedge set on a high bank with 
double ditches, 

The huntsman had an Irish horse that laugh- 
ed at this fence; he jumped on to the bank, and 
then jumped off it into the next field. 

Richard Bassett’s cocktail came up slowly, rose 
high, and landed his forefeet in the field, and so 
scrambled on. 

Sir Charles went at it rather rashly ; his horse, 
tried hard by the fallow, caught his heels against 
the edge of the bank, and went headlong into 
the other ditch, throwing Sir Charles over his 
head into the field. Unluckily some of the trees 
were lying about, and Sir Charles’s head struck 
one of these in falling; the horse blundered out 
again, and galloped after the hounds, but the 
rider lay there motionless. 





Novody stopped at first; the pace was too 








good to inquire; but presently Richard Bassett, 
who had greeted the accident with a laugh, turn- 
ed round in his saddle, and saw his cousin mo- 
tionless, and two or three gentlemen dismount- 
ing at the place. These were new-comers. ‘Then 
he resigned the hunt, and rode back. 

Sir Charles’s cap was crushed in, and there 
was blood on his white waistcoat ; he was very 
pale, and quite insensible. i 

The gentlemen raised him, with expressions 
of alarm and kindly concern, and inquired of 
each other what was best to be done. 

Richard Bassett saw an opportunity to concili- 
ate opinion, and seized it. ‘‘ He must be taken 
home directly,” said he. ‘* We must carry him 
to that farm-house, and get a cart for him.” 

He helped carry him accordingly. 

The farmer lent them a cart, with straw, and 
they laid the insensible baronet gently on it, 
Richard Bassett supporting his head. ‘* Gentle- 
men,” said he, rather pompously, ‘‘at such a 
moment every thing but the tie of kindred is 
forgotten.” Which resounding sentiment was 
warmly applauded by the honest squires. 

They took him slowly and carefully toward 
Huntercombe, distant about two miles from the 
scene of he accident. 


This 18th November Lady Bassett passed 
much as usual with her on hunting days. She 
was quietly patient till the afternoon, and then 
restless, and could not settle down in any part 
of the house till she got to a little room on the 
first-floor, with a bay-window commanding the 
country over which Sir Charles was hunting. 
In this she sat, with her head against one of the 
mullions, and eyed the country-side as far as she 
could see. 

Presently she heard a rustle, and there was 
Mary Wells standing and looking at her with 
evident emotion. 

‘*What is the matter, Mary?” said Lady 
Bassett. 

**Oh, my lady!” said Mary. And she trem- 
bled, and her hands worked. 

Lady Bassett started up with alarm painted in 
her countenance. 

** My wf there’s something wrong in the 
hunting field.” 

** Sir Charles!” 

* An accident, they say.” 

Lady Bassett put her hand to her heart with 
a faint cry. Mary Wells ran to her. 

**Come with me directly!” cried Lady Bas- 
sett. She snatched up her bonnet, and in anoth- 
er minute she and Mary Wells were on their 
road to the village, questioning every body they 
met. 

But nobody they questioned could tell them 
any thing. The stable-boy, who had told the re- 
port in the kitchen of Huntercombe, said he had it 
from a gentleman's groom, riding by as he stood 
at the gates. 

The ill news thus flung in at the gate by one 
passing rapidly by was not confirmed by any 
further report, and Lady Bassett began to hope 
it was false. 

But a terrible confirmation came at last. 

In the outskirts of the village mistress and 
servant encountered a sorrowful procession: the 


‘cart itself, followed by five gentlemen on horse- 


back, pacing slowly, and downcast as at a fu- 
neral, 

In the cart Sir Charles Bassett, splashed all 
over with mud, and his white waistcoat bloody, 
lay with his head upon Richard Bassett’s knee. 
His hair was wet with blood, some of which had 
trickled down his cheek and dried. Even Rich- 
ard’s buckskins were slightly stained with it. 

At that sight Lady Bassett uttered a scream, 
which those who heard it never forgot, and 
flung herself, Heaven knows how, into the cart ; 
but she got there, and soon had that bleeding 
head on her bosom. She took no notice of 
Richard Bassett, but she got Sir Charles away 
from him, and the cart took her, embracing him 
tenderly, and kissing his hurt head, and moan- 
ing over him, all through the village to Hunter- 
combe Hall. 

_Four years ago they passed through the same 
village in a carriage-and-four—bells pealing, 
rustics shouting—to take possession of Hunter- 
combe, and fill it with pledges of their great and 
happy ‘love; and as they flashed past the heir 
at law shrank hopeless into his little cottage. 
Now, how changed the pageant!—a farmer's 
cart, a splashed and bleeding and senseless form 
in it, supported by a childless, despairing wom- 
an, one weeping attendant walking at the side, 
and, among the gentlemen pacing slowly behind, 
the heir at law, with his head lowered in that 
decent affectation of regret which all heirs can 
put on to hide the indecent complacency within. 


—._. _., 


LITTLE SUNBEAM. 


“ WINTER-GREENS! nice, fresh winter-greens!” 
cried a sweet, childish voice, as the western- 
bound train swept into a little station on the New 
York Central. It is amusing to see the manner 
in which the various occapants of a railroad 
train receive these little merchants, who swarm 
through the cars in the winter-green season. 
Here a gruff old bachelor, with spectacles on 
his nose, holds up his paper persistently to shut 
out the young vendor from his view; there a 
scented exquisite waves them away with a jew- 
eled hand, and goes on staring at the ladies who 
are getting out at the station. These are not 
the men to regard the necessities of the poor ; 
and it is only those who have felt the grinding 
hand of poverty who can feel for those who are 
yet walking the valley of the shadow, But 
somehow the liquid sweetness of the voice charm- 
ed more than one, and curious looks were cast 
down the between the seats; and this is 
what they saw: A girl about twelve of 
age, of marvelons beauty, with a oclly fiom 





‘he was any kin to this boy 





speaking blue eyes, and a profusio 

brown curls, which the wind, Pa deeb %s 
open windows, lifted and toyed with jaa 
There was an anxious, patient look in her you,, 
face, which was almost womanish, as she |; kel 


from side to side for purchasers, —_ 
** Winter-greens, Sir; winter- = 
a bunch, Sir, nice and fresh.” italia ae 


The bachelor, with an audible sni : 
probation, only lifted his paper highe = —- 
that he might not see that patient little face ™ 

**Go away, go away,” said the exqui ite, 
patiently; “‘I don’t eat grass.” 

The blue eyes began to fill a little just a 
hand was laid upon her arm. A handsome ho. 
with a manly face and form, and a bold, spr; ro 
ly air, had half risen from his seat and a od 
her arm to draw her attention. ne 

“Never mind them, little girl- ~ 
want to buy, but I do. ty wi Mi Sere 
have you in the basket ?” , ” 

“Thirty,” replied the girl, opening her pj 
eyes wider in astonishment. 

“Allright. Empty them out on the seat here 
Three cents a bunch, you said ?” , 

**No; one.” 

“I think you said three,” replied the boy 
with a jolly laugh; ‘‘and when I have made 
up my mind to pay a certain price for a thing, I 
always like to do it, There is a dollar: and 
now you'd better scatter out of this, for the tvain 
is going to start.” 

**T have no change. Oh, dear me!” 

“Never mind the change. What is your 
name?” : 

** Milly Floyd.” 

**Mine is Tom Granger, and I'm going to 
Rochester; but when I come back I shal! stop 
here for a month at least. You can pay me then 
if you like. ‘There goes the bell!” ~ 

She thanked him heartily, caught up her bas- 
ket, and ran out of the car, and stood on the 
platform as the train moved away. ‘ Good-by, 
Milly,” cried the boy through the window. “ [J] 
see you again when I come back.” 

He kissed his hand to her, and was gone; and 
Milly stood upon the platform, holding her emp- 
ty basket, and looking with a delighted face at 
the bill she held in her hand. A dollar! It is 
a small sum, but to the poor there is bread and 
light and warmth in that little word. Dickens, 
who is gone, uttered a stinging sarcasm upou 
our people when he said that all our aspirations 
were centred in that one word, “ dollars.” It 
was not all deserved ; and though it might be 
true of a class, and perhaps a large class of those 
with whom he came in contact—the buy-cheap- 
and-sell-dear portion of our people—it was a lard 
thing to say of a great nation, and Dickens him- 
self, in his riper years, when lie knew us better, 
retracted the saying. Money is useful fer the 
good it will do, for the happiness it will bring to 
the sick and poor, for the countless blessings it 
will purchase. And if al] men looked at money 
as Milly Floyd looked at the crumpled paper in 
her hand, this would be a happy world. She ran 
down the main street of the village, threw open 
the door of a small house in the suburbs, and 
came into a room poorly furnished enough, but 
neat as willing hands could make it. A man, 
sitting in an easy-chair near the window, turned 
his- head as she entered, and greeted her with a 
smile: a gray-haired man, but with something 
of the child's features in the firm old face. Close 
beside his chair lay a crutch and cane, and it 
was easy to see from his manner that he was a 
cripple. 

‘* What, Little Sunbeam! back so soon? 
Where are your winter-greens, child?” 

“‘Sold, grandpa, every one. And see, a dol- 
lar, a whole dollar for them! A— Why, what 
is this ?” 

She stood with the bill unfolded in her hand, 
looking at it closely. In her haste, she had not 
done so before, and she now saw that, instead 
of one dollar, it was two! : 

“Oh, grandpa, he has made a mistake, and 
has given me two dollars instead of one! What 
shall I do?” 

‘Tell me about it, Sunbeam,” the old man 
said, drawing her close to his side, and pressing 
his lips to her white forehead. She told him 
how the boy had bought all her winter-greens, 
and crumpled up the bill so that she should not 
look at it. ‘The old man smiled, for no one feels 
a kind act sooner than the aged. 

** The boy meant to give it to you, and did not 
want you to see how much it was. It was the 
act of a boy, and a good boy too, I think, What 
did he say his name = ries, 

** Granger—Tom Granger. a 

“Guaneet 1 know the name; and if he 1s 
any kin to the man I loved, and has the - 
heart, he will make a noble man. Youve hear’ 


site, im. 


ue 


-me tell of the time when I was a sojer, and be- 


fore I got this hurt, which made me « cripple for 


‘ life.” 


‘* Yes, in Mexico.” 

‘* And there’s another thing I never told you 
of, because it might seem almost like boasting. 
At Buena Vista I saved a captain's life, who was 
fighting to protect his colors, with half a — 
lances at him, and he with nothing but his swo! 3 
I was young and sprightly then, and 1 shouted 
to Ned Stacey—brave old Ned—and we er 
them greasers together, with bayonets a 4 
They are not a stout-hearted race, them + = 
cans, and we came in time to save the caps : 
and colors ; but I got a poke from a lance one 
the thigh before it was over. That — 7 
name was Granger, and I've bin thinking woe" 
‘ who was so kind . 
you. I never had a better or & ne Se 
than he was, and he had me made a — bog 
his company. But he was taken prisoner & “04 
Belan Gate, and was i so bad they sent 
home, and I never saw him agam. 

“Ob, grandpa, I think this boy must “7 “om 
son, then. I'll believe it until I see him, ant 
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rll ask. But why did the captain never look 
for voa " 

“Who can say? Perhaps he never got well, 
and I've been such a hermit since, it was hard to 
track me. I'd give a year from my short life to 
know that he lived, and to hold his hand in mine 
agaiu.” % iia ¥ 

‘Poor grandpa,” she said ; ; how your eyes 
flash when you talk over those times! 

‘«* Andafter that I feel what a helpless, useless 
wreck 1am, sitting here all day while you work 
for me. Little Sunbeam, if I had the power, 
you'd never soil them pretty fingers with hard 
‘work, and sometimes | almost doubt God's justice; 
but not for long, little girl. His justice is sure. 

‘Don't talk about my work, dear grandpa. 

When my father and mother died, you brought 
me here and sent me to school, when you had 
nothing but your little pension to liveon. Work! 
[ll work my fingers to the bone for you. And 
now I’m going out to buy a little tea, and make 
vou a nice strong cup, and you'll like it.” 
* She flitted out like the sunbeam after which he 
called her, and he was left alone. The old man 
powed his head, and the tears trickled through 
his wrinkled fingers. Jared Wentworth had been 
a soldier of the republic, and he fought behind 
Scott to the gates of Mexico, where, in the last 
battle, he was crippled fur life. He came home, 
and shortly afier his only daughter dying left 
little Milly to hiscare. Since then she had earn- 
ed the naine he had given her, Little Sunbeam, 
for she was indeed the sunshine of his home. 
‘The old man idolized her, and she deserved noth- 
ing less at his hands, for she made the little dingy 
brown house bright by her presence. Labor for 
him was a pleasure, and her cheerful voice singing 
some sweet song was his morning music. She 
loved him tenderly, and it was a pleasure and not 
a toil to do his work. ‘They were very poor, but 
mutual content made their poor fare equal to the 
costly viands of the rich. ‘The girl was of a do- 
mestic nature, and her ready hands found work 
to do which he had never dreamed of. When 
the young winter-greens were coming up, she took 
her basket and went to the places where they 
grew, and made the little bunches which she sold 
on the ears. This did not last long, but by 
means of it she picked up here and there a few pen- 
nies, which were a great help to them, strait- 
ened as they often were for money. Nothing 
gave her greater pleasure than to see the brave 
old face brighten when she returned successful 
from the train; and when she had bad luck, and 
no one would buy, as sometimes happened, he 
would say, ** All the luck can’t come to us, Lit- 
tle Sunbeam ; if not to-day, why, then to-morrow. 
Jt is all the same; so cheer up.” 

And when the winter-greens were gone, she had 
other means to get money. She picked berries 
and sold them in the village, or else sent them by 
Jim Matthews, who was brakeman on the Cen- 
tral, to sell for her in the great city a few miles 
away. Every one knew and respected Little 
Sunbeam, and her good friends were continually 
making her presents of some little delicacy for 
lier grandfather which she was not able to buy. 

They burned coal in winter because there 
was no one to chop wood for them, and I am 
afraid the firemen along the line dropped more 
coal from the engine than was really necessary, 
but it was always when they saw Milly with her 
little wagon gleaning cual by the side of the 
track. And old Joe Platner, the good-hearted 
negro, who was wood-sawyer in general to the 
village, sawed the little wood they used for little 
or nothing, under the shallow pretense that he 
was in such affuent’circumstances that he could 
not think of charging more than twenty-five 
cents a cord. Black as thy face was, honest 
Joe, when the message comes which calls you to 
the happy land, this good deed shall be written 
in living characters beneath thy name, and make 
the soul within its dark tenement shine whiter 
a many another of far greater pretension than 
thine! 

Tom Granger came back to the village, as he 
had promised, and Milly was the first to meet 
him at the train, and he would have bought her 
wares again at a fabulous price, if she would 
have allowed it. And when she refused, and 
said he had paid too much already, he took her 
basket on the train himself, and made every 
body buy, and pay round prices too. And when 
the last bunch was gone, he slyly slipped a silver 
half dollar among the change he had received, 
and put it inte her hand uncounted. 

“I owe you some,” she said. ‘* You gave me 
two dollars when you were here before.” 

“What if I did? Don’t be a little humbug, 
Milly. I meant to give it to you.” 

** But I want to pay you back.” 

_“Never take back any thing I give. No In- 
dian in Tom Granger, little girl. Now take me 
to see your grandfather.” 

‘The old man was pleased to see them. ‘I 
cant rise, young gentleman, for 1 haven't the 
use of my limbs now,” he said. 

“Don't trouble yourself to apologize, Sir,” 
said Tom, quietly. ‘It’s enough for me to 
know that you are a soldier, and a wounded one. 
My father is a soldier, and he taught me to re- 
spect every man who had fought in the service 
of the country.” 

“Your father a soldier, boy?” said the vet- 
eran, with a brightening eye. 

“This is Tom Granger, grandpa; the one I 
told you about. He wanted to see you, and I 
brought him.” ; 

, “And you are right welcome to my poor 
house for the name you bear. Your father was 
hot in the Mexican war, was he ?” 

“Yes, Sir; alt-through it.” 

‘At Buena Vista ?” 

“Yes. He was nearly killed at Buena Vista 
by 4 lot of lanicers, and was saved by two private 
soldiers,” 

* Two men sneaking about to rob the dead, 
perhaps,” said. Wentworth, 








Tom Granger was silent, but a sullen look 
came into his face. 

** Do you know any better of them ?” said the 
old man, with a sly twinkle in his eye. 

**T know this,” shouted Tom, starting up an- 
grily, ‘‘that they saved my father’s life, and 
that he said he would give ten thousand dollars 
to find one of them.” 

“Which one?” 

**He was called Wentworth, and after the 
battle of the Belan Gate he was lost. My father 
has searched far and near for him, advertised in 
the newspapers, and kept men on the watch for 
him for years. He says he was a true-hearted, 
simple man, a hero and a soldier every inch. 
And you, who have been a soldier, ought to—” 

‘Tom stopped, and choked a little. 

**Say the rest, my boy,” cried the old man, 
with a glowing face. ‘Don’t be afeared to 
speak.” 

“*Ought to have a better heart than to speak 
ill of a man you never saw, and who saved my 
father’s life.” 

** Boy,” cried the old soldier, seizing his hand, 
“Tam that sojer Wentworth who fout beside your 
brave father through Mexico, to the very gates!” 

**You!” shouted Tom. ‘‘ Hip, hip, hip, hur- 
rah! Won't my father be glad. Give me your 
hand, Sir; I want to shake it—the hand of a man 
who turned away death from my father. I'll 
write to him to-morrow; I'll write to mother, 
and shell come. I shall go crazy, I'm so glad.” 

‘*There, grandfather, didn’t I tell you?” said 
Milly, proud of her protégé, ‘Tom Granger. ‘I 
knew he was good.” 

** And the captin didn’t forgit the old sar- 
jent, arter all,” muttered the old man. ‘*Go 
out into the garden and talk, my children ; I want 
to think—to think of the old times.” 

‘They went out reverently, leaving him alone. 
The coming of this boy, bringing him news from 
his loved officer, and showing him that the man 
he had saved had not forgotten him, warmed his 
brave old heart. ‘There was something in Tom 
Granger's face, young as he was, which tonched 
the old soldier deeply—it was so like his father’s, 
as he remembered it. 

The next day Tom wrote two letters—one to 
his father in the far West, and one to his moth- 
er. Two days after Mrs. Granger came, and 
greeted the old man as a dear friend, who had 
saved her husband’s life. 

**T am going to ask for your brightest jewel. 
Give me this child, and I will love her as the 
child I lost so long ago. I know it will be hard 
to part, but is it not better for the child ?” 

‘The brave old face fell at the thought. ‘‘ Take 
her! take Little Sunbeam!” He tried to think 
of the house as it would seem without her smile 
to make it bright. ‘Take Milly!” He only 
lived in her presence, and in the thought that 
she would soon come back to him. ‘To miss her 
light step on the floor, her merry song at morn- 
ing, her farewell kiss at night! A sort of tremor 

came over him, and Milly broke away from Mrs. 
Granger, and threw herself into his arms. 

**No, no, no! I am here, grandfather. I 
am your Little Sunbeam, and I will not leave 
you. The lady is very good and kind, but she 
does not know that without me you would die.” 

**] won't beso selfish, Little Sunbeam,” moan- 
ed the old man. ‘*‘ Think of what you must give 
up—gay dresses, balls, and fashion, good schools, 
and the sight of countries of which you have only 
dreamed. It makes no difference when the 
maimed old veteran dies, but it is hard to dig up 
old roots. I must die here, here where I was 
born, and I can die alone. Milly darling, go 
with the lady, and don’t forget—” 

**T won't,” cried Milly, almost angrily. ‘* Leave 
you? I couldnotdoit. Iam glad to know that 
the lady loves us, and would do so much for us, 
but I must stay with my grandfather.” 

**Ts this a woman or a child?” was Mrs. 
Granger's thought. A woman in thought and 
purpose, madam ; for the hard life she had led, 
the striving with poverty, the thousand and one 
shifts to stretch their little means to the utmost, 
had developed her early. Mrs. Granger was a 
woman of tact, and though she had set her heart 
upon having this beautiful child to love and pet, 
she knew how to yield gracefully, and she did it 
now. 

‘**T was wrong, my child,” she said. ‘‘In my 
wish to have you fur my own I forgot one who 
has a stronger claim upon you. At the same 
time, my husband would never forgive me if I 
let you remain in poverty, and I must do some- 
thing for you. Not in the way of charity, Mr. 
Wentworth; it is a debt—a holy debt, which 
ought to have been paid long ago. 

She found it hard to persuade the old man; 
but when she told him how it would grieve her 
husband if she did not give him help, he com- 
plied. Then the mouse worked for the lion. 
She went to Washington and laid the case be- 
fore her acquaintance there in Congress, and the 
result was a largely increased pension to the old 
soldier, who would not have taken help from 
any other source. The pension was not great; 
but it was enough, with strict economy, to en- 
able them to live with less toil on Milly's part. 
She went no more to the cars with winter-greens, 
and had more time for school. She studied 
hard at home, too, and showed a great aptitude 
for certain branches, which surprised her teach- 
ers. ‘Tom Granger came often to Port Dalton, 
and as often as he came, and saw Milly working 
about her grandfather in her plain dress, ready 
of heart and hand, he went away thinking of her 
as a saint. 

So years went on. The boy of eighteen was 
a tall young man of twenty-four, and Milly was 
the same age as Tom on the day when she’sold 
him winter-greens on the cars. ‘Time had de- 
veloped her into a beautiful woman, with a 
strong, clear brain, and a heart as tender and 
true as in her childhood. And so, when those 
sercn years have passed, we find her walking by 
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the side of the beautiful lake, in the yellow haze 
of the Indian summer, and a young man, tall 
and strong, but with the same bold face which 
beamed on her when she first saw him in the 
cars so long ago. She was.a teacher now, and 
liked her vocation, though Tom declaimed loud- 
ly against it. 


Nota Bene.—Tom had been a school-boy, and | 


understood the species. 

She was’ standing before him with downcast 
eves, while he was telling her in passionate words 
how he loved her. He had borne down her first 
objections, as to lack of wealth and station, fum- 
ily hopes and ties, and then she said : 

** Listen to me, Tom. You ask me if I love 
you, and I tell you yes. Stop; do not touch 
me. I can not be vour wife. 1 have a mission 
which I can not divide with another. That 
mission is to make the declining years of my 
dear old grandfather happy, to lead him tender- 
ly to his last home, and keep the grass green 
and the flowers bright above his grave.” 

**T never had a thought of separating you,” 
said Tom. 

**He could not leave his native place, Tom. 
Here he was born, and here he will die. He 
could not bear to see me married, even to you, 
whom he loves so well. It breaks my heart to 
say this, Tom; but—” 

““There!” cried generous Tom; ‘‘I was a 
brute to make you cry; but I love you dearly, 
little one, and don’t mean to give you up. You 
have said the word, ‘I love you,’ and if we 
never meet again that thought will give me 
strength. I will wait your time.” 

And she gave him her hand, and they walked 
on beside the shining lake. Our ‘Tom was not 
one of the puling sort of lovers. He saw that 
the time was not ripe, and waited. 

It was getting dusk when they came up the 
path which led to the cottage, and as they open- 
ed the door the sound of the distant whistle an- 
nounced the coming of the express train. The 
old man half started from his chair as Tom's 
manly figure appeared in the door-way, but sank 
again with asigh. ‘‘I thought he had come,” 
he murmured, ‘‘ Will he come in time ?” 

‘*He means your father,” whispered Milly. 
** He talks of him a great deal now.” 

They sat in the deepening twilight talking in 
low tones, and did not hear the step coming up 
the path, until a tall figure blocked the door, and 
a voice said, 

“*T am looking for an old soldier called Jared 
Wentworth—” 

** Present!” cried the veteran ; and in spite of 
wounds and age he stood erect before his chair, 
his hand raised in the old military salute. Then 
his strength gave way, and ‘Tom Granger caught 
him in his arms. 

** Father,” he cried, ‘* you here ?” 

** At last, old comrade,” said the colonel, as 
he stood beside the chair. ‘* Look up; do you 
know me ?” 

** Know you! I think if you was to call my 
name when I was in my grave I'd say ‘ present.’ 
It’s the captin—my dear young captin—come to 
see the old sojer die.” 

** Not for that, old friend. Bearup; you and 
I shall sit in the chimney-corner many years to 
come, and talk of the old times.” 

‘*No,” said the feeble voice; ‘‘ I’ve got my 
orders, and I only waited for you tocome. You 
are here, and I have answered to my name, and 
now I’m ready to go. Little Sunbeam, I want 
your arms about me when I die.” 

Milly had gently removed the arms of Tom 
Granger, and was supporting the old man’s head 
upon her bosom. These two had loved each 
other well in all their troubles, and their simple 
lives had been lived out so far that the other 
might be happy. 

** I've done a great wrong, little girl,” said the 
sergeant, faintly. ‘‘I loved you so much that 
when the lady talked of taking you away it wrung 
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my poor old heart to its depths. Yes, I loved 


you, but I ought to have let you go. What right 
had I, a useless old hulk, to tie your young lif 
down to mine ?” 

** Hush, hush, grandfather,” she said. ** You 
know I would not have lett you.” 

** It’s a true heart this, my captin,” said the 
old man. ‘I reckon she’s got the good old blood 
in her veins, the blood of the Wentworth who 
died at old Bunker Hill. I'm going, captin ; 
let me take your hand. Promise me, by the 
field of Buena Vista, by Palo Alto, and the Belan 
Gate, that you will make the path these little feet 
must tread happy to its close, if you can,” 

**T will!” replied the colonel, promptly. “‘She 
is my daughter from this hour.” E 

“Thank you, captin. <A soldier keeps his 
word ; you promised to come in time to see your 
old sarjent die, and you came. You will keep 
your word to me, and Little Sunbeam will be 
happy. Now lay me down, my darling ; Ict me 
rest, for I am tired.” 

They laid him down, and the old man seemed 
to sleep. He was asleep, but the slamber which 
can only be broken by the summons upon the 
resurrection morning. 


Two years passed, and the grass was green on 
Sergeant Wentworth’s grave, under the apple- 
trees on a sunny slope. ‘Two came down the 
hill-side hand in hand, and scattered flowers npon 
the grave. Whowerethey? ‘lom Granger and 
Little Sunbeam, man and wife; and as they stood 
looking down upon the grave, his arm about her, 
the bright head resting on his shoulder, she 
whispered, 

**Do you think he sees us, and is glad, dear 
Tom?” ; 

“I hope so,” said Granger, and stooped his 
proud head to kiss her; and they went on in the 
fading afternoon, and so into the great world 
which lay beyond, happy and beloved. ‘The 
blessing of that old man dead had followed, and 
will cling to them even to the end. 


—— SSS 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A orry exquisite having become culturally am- 
bitious, went in search of a farm, and finding one for 
salc, began to bargain for it. The seller mentioned, as 
one of its recommendations, that it had a very cold 
spring on it. “ Ah—aw ?” said the fop; “‘ I won't take 
it, then, for I've heard that cold springs ruined the 
crops last year, and I don’t want a place with such a 
drawback upon it.” 





Bapuy Braten—Carpets, just now. 
—- _ 


A lad in Hartford whose fifth birthday occurred last 
week arked his parents if the schools would keep open 
= day, adding, “‘ They didn’t on Washington's birth- 





“ Woman fs a delusion, madam !” exclaimed a crus 
old bachelor to a witty young lady. “ And man ie al- 
ways hugging some delusion or other,” was the quick 
retort, 
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Paivatz-rantna—Listening at a key-hole. 








“T say, Pat,” said a Yankee to an Irishman who was 
d In his en, “are ~~ digging out a hole in 
that onion bed?” “ No,” said Pat; “I'm digging out 
the earth and leaving the hole.” 





“* My dear boy,” said a lady to a precocieus youth of 
sixteen, “does your father design you to tread the in- 
tricate and thorny py of a profession, the straight 
and narrow paths of the ministry, or revel in the flow- 
ery fields of literature?” ‘No, marm; dad says he's 
going to set me to work in the tater fleld.” 

A California man requested his wife in a ball-room 
to hold the baby of another man's wife while he danced 
with the baby's mother-—but she didn’t hold it. Some 
wives are too disobedient to put up with. 

The Michigan State-prison convicts are tortured b 
a hand-organ which the warden hires a man to grind, 
Fed are petitioning for the restoration of capital pun- 

ment, 











The fellow who called tight boots comfortable de- 
fended his position by saying they made a man forget 
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all his other miseries, 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE 
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CNIST SOLDIERS INTO PARIS.—[Sue Pace 482.] 
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BRINGING IN THE WOUNDED. 
Tue double-page illustration we give this week 
shows one of the many sad phases of the terri- 
ble civil war now raging about the walls of Paris. 
Sanguinary conflicts take place every day before 
the fortifications between the troops of the Ver- 
sailles government and those of the Commune. 
The wounded Communists taken prisoners are 
sent into Versailles on pannier seats—one sus- 
pended on each side of a horse—and they usual- 
ly present a wretched appearance. Their uni- 
form, as National Guards, is torn from their 
backs, and they are permitted to retain no article 
of military costume. ‘The Communist wounded 
who escape capture are sent into Paris by the 
ambulance wagons, but are not so well cared for 
as those who suffered during the German siege, 
because the Commune has suppressed the char- 
itable establishment of the International Society 
for the Relief of the Wounded, confiscated its 
stores, and sent away the Sisters of Mercy. A 
distressing scene, where the wife and children of 
a man badly wounded gather about him in the 
street as he is taken out of the ambulance wag- 
on, is shown in the illustration. 


AN APRIL VIOLET. 
Unner the larch, with its tassels wet, 


While the early sunbeams lingered yet, 
In the rosy dawn my love I met. 


Under the larch, when the sun was set, 
Ile came with an April violet: 
Forty years—and I have it yet. 


Out of life, with its fond regret, 
What have love and memory yet? 
Oniy an April violet. 


WON—NOT WOOED. 


fy the Anthor of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” ‘*A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


_— 
“CHAPTER XL —( Continued.) 

Morn days and nights of weakness and of pain, 
or Was it bata few hours or minutes? Ter eves 
were sore with weeping, but the tears had cleared 
her brain when she woke next to find faithful 
Carry still leaning over her pillow. 

‘Was it long ago, Carry ?” asked she. 

**<inee master died? Three weeks to-day, 
madam. 

* Pell me all.” 

**{ know nothing. save that he is dead; that 
ix all that any body knows, It was very sud- 
den. ‘The doctor said it was his heart: a very 
little would have done it; and Mr. Horn—” 

Mabel clasped her child tight to her breast, 
and such a look of terror came into her face that 
Carry stoppel in alarm. 

‘1s he heve—at Wapshot ?’ 
Thistress. 

** No, madam, 
funeral.” 

** But he is coming back again. I know he is.” 

**Not at present, madam, let us hope. No- 
body wants Mr. Horn here. If God would only 
take him, and make your bonny boy the heir, 
that would please every body!” 

** Do you really mean that ? 
my darling’s part against him? 
you help me to save its life ?” 

‘Oh dear, dear! pray don’t go on like that, 
madam,” cried Carry, wringing her hands, ‘I 
have done you harm, I see; and Mrs, Merthyr 
and the doctor warned me to tell you nothing. 
Pray calm yourself.” 

‘**[ am quite calm and sane, Carry; do not 
fear for me, but only for this little one. If you 
love him or me, 1 beseech vou help us now. If 
you have ever had cause to fear or hate this man, 
believe me that we too have cause to fear and 
hate him: he is a murderer in his heart already. 
I am quite friendless here, Carry; my little babe 
and I have none to look to but yourself; oh! 
will you help us?” 

** Indeed, indeed, I will, dear mistress. What 
shall I do?” 

‘*Get me my clothes—the dress I wore that 
dreadful night. Quick, quick!” 

** But, madam, even if you were fit to put it 
on—which you are not—the dress is not a black 
one, you forget.” 

Nevertheless Carry brought it from the ward- 
robe, and watched with wonder her mistress 
smooth the garment out upon the counterpane. 
As she did so, in tones that, by comparison with 
the feverish anxiety she had just evinced, were 
quiet and composed—‘** Have I been mad as well 
as ill?” inquired Mabel. 

**You have not been yourself, and that’s the 
truth, madam,” said Carry, apologetically. 
** You called the doctor father, and Mrs. Mer- 
thyr Martha; and your talk has been on tramps 
and dogs and dolls.” 

** Never on shipwrecks or savage lands, Car- 
ry? Are you quite sure?” 

** Never while I was with you, madam, and I 
have been with you most days and nights. Has 
your mind been running on such things, that you 
think you talked of them ?” 

** Yes,” said Mabel, thoughtfully. If her maid 
spoke truth, she had not been raving, then, about 
the secret; that was so far well. A sudden 
thought caused her to ask Carrv to fetch some- 
thing from the esciitoire in the next room. 

**Itis not there, madam,” was the reply. “It 
ag ay down and broken, I don’t know how; 
and Mrs. Merthyr, finding it was e rs i 
to be repaired.”” * eT 

** Knocked down and broken!” True, she had 
scen her husband fall; and for all she knew, 
when sense went from her at that ghastly sight, 


) 


whispered her 


He left immediately after the 


Would you take 
I meen, will 





—— 


she might herself have fallen and thrown down 
the desk. But was it not more likely that Horn 
himself, raging to find some clew to her knowl- 
edge of that with which she had so audaciously 
charged him, had pulled the escritoire to pieces ? 
How thankful she felt now that she had removed 
the packet to that safe spot where, but a moment 
since, she had felt it smooth and safe! Of the 
authenticity of its contents she felt as positively 
certain as of her own existence, though the 
proof was as far off as ever—nay, even farther. 
For who, her husband being dead, would have 
the power to prosecute the necessary researches ? 
She had no scruples as to doing so now; not 
only because he was no more, but for another 
reason. It seemed to her, in that lightning 
flash of vision when she had seen Mr. Winthrop 
totter toward her, that on his livid face there 
was a look of trust and faith, and that his out- 
stretched hands had appealed to her for aid 
against this brutal wretch, who had boasted of 
his own duplicity, and striven to blacken her fair 
fame within his hearing. ‘‘ If he had but lived,” 
she thought, ‘‘he would have seen justice done 
to me and mine.” But now, if justice was to 
come, it must be by other means. ‘True, she 
could see none. ‘This written confession was all 
she had of proof; insufficient, she was well aware, 
to obtain credence from the most willing mind, 
though so convincing to herself. But one man 
in the world would credit it, and he the one whose 
interest lay in its destruction, and who had sworn 
to compass hers, He knew not what it was that 
she was possessed of, but it was more than prob- 
able that he suspected what it was. None but 
the devil, said he, could have told her—that is, 
by word of mouth; he must needs conclude, then, 
that the secret was in writing. Yet here she was 
beneath this man’s own roof, helpless and weak 
and ill—a slender guard on a great treasure, set in 
a perilous place ; above all, there was her child in 
peril too! 

‘*Carry,” said Mabel, firmly, ‘‘at what times 
does Mrs. Merthyr come to see me?” 

‘*She comes three times a day, madam, after 
each of her meals, remaining here an hour at 
mid-day, when I have my dinner; but in case 
there should be any change in you, especially if 
you should come to yourself, as you have done— 
Heaven be thanked !—she charged me I was to 
be sure and let her know. I ought to have sum- 
moned her at onee, but—” 

‘* Hush! listen!” interrupted Mabel, decisive- 
ly. ‘* Iam your mistress now, and you will obey 
me. When Mrs. Merthyr comes I shall be asleep, 
and you must let her believe matters have re- 
mained just as they were in the mean time. 
Promise me this.” 

** Of course, madam, I shall obey you rather 
than Mrs. Merthyr.” 

**Good. At what time does the doctor come?” 

‘*In the morning at ten o'clock, and about the 
same hour at night.” 

‘**'Then, by eleven or so the house is quite 
quiet, I suppose ?” 

‘*Oh yes, madam; there is nothing to keep 
any one up now—no junketings in the servants’ 
hall, nor such like, as you may well believe. To 
be sure, there's Murk, Mr. Horn’s man, whe 
seemingly cares nothing for what has happened, 
and drinks and runs on as usual,” 

**Murk here?” cried Mabel, with a shiver. 
“Then things are even worse for us than I feared 
they were. If you have any love for me, or pity 
for my little babe, Carry,” pleaded she, with vehe- 
mence, ‘I once again entreat you to help us!” 

‘If I can I will, madam,” answered the girl, 
simply. 

“*And yet,” said Mabel, ‘‘I must tell you 
frankly that in helping me you will make Mr. 
Horn your enemy.” 

‘*Mr, Horn has made me Ais enemy for life,” 
answered the girl, with vehemence. ‘* His worst 
can be no worse than the ill he has already done 
us. When I said, ‘Please God to take him,’ 
you may be sure that was not what I meant at 
all.” 

At any other time Mabel would have reproved 
her attendant for entertaining such uncharitable 
ideas; but the occasion was scarcely one for a 
homily. 

“* Have you any friend in the village that you 
can thoroughly depend upon, Carry ?” 

‘* [—I think I have, madam,” replied the girl, 
with a blush and a stammer that told their own 
tale. ‘‘'There’s Philip Dod, the miller’s son, as 
_ do, I believe, any thing I asked him to 

oO. 

** And yet keep his own counsel?” continued 
Mabel, thoughtfully. 

**Oh yes, madam,” naively replied Carry. 
‘* Philip is not one to kiss and tell, nor is he one 
of those that goes to the Dragon, like Mr. Murk, 
to boast and bawlo’ nights. His head is as good 
a one, it is said, as any in Wapshot ; and as for 
his heart, if it be not leal and true, there’s no such 
a thing in man. You may trust Philip, madam, 
believe me.” 

‘* Carry,” said Mabel, suddenly, ‘if I thought 
that a true heart such as you describe was to be 
bribed, I would say here is fifty pounds for one 
hour’s work, and my promise (if I ever have the 
means) to give his bride a dower. But what I 
am about to ask you for pity’s sake, do you ask 
him for love’s. What time is it now?” 

** Near mid-day, madam.” 

“Then, when Mrs. Merthyr has taken your 
place here, you must find some excuse for going 
down to the village and seeing Philip.” 

**T'll endeavor to think of one, madam,” re- 
plied Carry, demurely, and as though such an 
idea had never entered into her head before. 

‘*When you have found him, you must first 
bind him to secrecy, and then persuade him to 
have a post-chaise in waiting at eleven to-night. 
at the cross-roads by Fellfoot. Here is a five- 
sar note, in case he may not have the money 

y him to hire it—” 


** But, madam,” interrupted the girl, aghast, 


























you are not fit to move. ‘he cold will kill 
you, and your poor baby too.” - 

‘*T would rather trust him to the bitterest east 
wind that ever blew on the white fells,” said Ma- 
bel, vehemently, ‘‘than to the mercy of Horn 
Winthrop. Another night beneath this roof 
would kill me of itself. In every sound I hear 
his footfall. Hush! what is that?” ; 

Dumb and stiff, Mabel sat up and listened, with 
damp brow and stony stare. Her look of terror 
had more persuasion for tender-hearted Carry 
than all her arguments had had. ‘‘ All shall be 
as you desire,” she whispered, soothingly. ‘‘ Lie 
down again, dear madam; it is only Mrs. Mer- 
thyr.” 

“As Mabel closed her eyes, the stealthy open- 
ing of the door and rustle of stiff silk by her 
bedside announced the presence of the house- 
keeper. 

‘+ How does your mistress seem, Vance? Has 
there been any change since the morning ?” 

‘*She seems more inclined for sleep, I think, 
ma'am,” replied the waiting-maid, not without 
some trepidation, for her early awe of the stately 
housekeeper had by no means worn away with 
years. ‘But it’s a great responsibility the not 
having any regular nurse.” 

‘‘ Hush! hush!” interposed the old lady, loft- 
ily; ‘‘that is not your affair. We must obey 
our betters in this world without questioning. 
‘(he doctor said that, under the circumstances, it 
was best that his patient should have no strange 
faces about her; though, no doubt, that gives us 
more work to do, Take a good hour to your 
dinner, my girl; and if you think a little fresh 
air will do you good, you may try a turn after- 
ward upon the terrace.” 

Mrs. Merthyr was a good woman after her 
fashion, though, if you had deprived her of the 
externals of dignity, she would not have stood 
up so well by herself as her stiff silk. In this 
respect she was no weaker than many persons in 
much more eminent situations; and she had a 
kind heart. Not a whisper of impatience escaped 
her as she kept watch in the sick-room, notwith- 
standing that the interpretation Carry gave to her 
** good hour” was excessively liberal. Now she 
would stalk up to the bed, and bestow a pitying 
glance upon Mabel and the child, and now she 
would stand by the fire, and muse—no doubt on 
the future that was awaiting her at Wapshot. 
Would the young master retain her in her situ- 
ation, or would his conduct and “ goings on” be 
such under that roof that she could not with pro- 
priety remain there? Mr. Horn was no favor- 
ite of hers, but he was now her master, and she 
was one of those persons whose allegiance is very 
heritable. She would have believed, had she ever 
chanced to hear of it, in the doctrine of the right 
divine of kings ; and though she would certainly 
not have abetted a Winthrop in any wrong, it 
would have been difficult to persuade her to act 
antagonistically to one of that race. As Mabel 
watched her through half-shut eyes she could 
not help reflecting it was well for her scheme of 
safety that it did not rest with this respectable 
dame to put it into effect. 

When the waiting-maid returned it was easy 
to see in her bright face that it had lately looked 
upon her lover. But had she persuaded him to 
do her mistress’s bidding? With feverish anxi- 
ety poor Mabel had to wait for this fateful ‘‘ yes” 
or “no” till Mrs. Merthyr had indulged in a dia- 
tribe against dawdling: *‘ When I was your age, 
girl, I could have had my dinner, and run to the 
village and back, in half the time you have thought 
proper to take,” etc. 

At last, having delivered her broadside, this 
stately three-decker sailed out of the room. 

Then ‘ Philip will be at Fellfoot at eleven, 
madam,” were Carry's assuring words, 

** But the post-chaise—the carriage?” asked 
Mabel, eagerly. 

**Oh, of course, he will bring the carriage,” an- 
swered Carry (as though wheels had been an or- 
dinary supplement of the wings of Love). ‘ But, 
oh, madam, the cold will be something terrible.” 

“* Does it snow ?” inquired her mistress, with 
apprehension. 

** No, madam.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!—there will be, at 
least, no wheel-tracks to show the road that we 
have taken.” 

If Carry had contemplated any further remon- 
strance, the resolute determination expressed in 
Mabel’s tone repressed it. For. the rest of the 
day she busied herself in selecting the warmest 
clothes and ‘‘wraps” from her mistress’s ward- 
robe; and when the doctor and Mrs. Merthyr had 
paid their last visit for the night she proceeded 
to attire her two charges—the one, though so in- 
domitable of spirit, almost as helpless as the other 
—for their perilous journey. Mabel, in her furs 
and wool, might have been mistaken for an arctic 
voyager but for the pale, transparent face that 
looked forth as anxiously from its warm hood as 
any bird whose young are threatened peers from 
its mossy nest. Her babe, swathed like an infant 
Esquimaux, lay in her arms: she would not part 
with him even to her faithful maid, nor did C 
press her to do so, since the child was less likely 
to be unquiet with its mother, and silence was 
essential for their safety. Imagine them moving, 
ghost-like, through the long gallery, the maid 
leading the way, with one hand shading the can- 
die, and ever and anon stopping to listen to some 
suspicious sound—Yorkist and Lancastrian, Cav- 
alicr and Roundhead, gazing in wonder from their 
canvas at this mysterious flitting of the last-born 
of their line. Qn her part, too, Mabel could not 
forbear a glance at the picture of her predeces- 
sor, smiling so gayly on the escape of the rival 
of her son, as though she saw it would preserve 
him from a greater crime than any he had yet 
committed ; at which idea Horn Winthrop's men- 
acing face came into Mabel’s mind, and froze the 
very marrow in her bones, for all her furs. How 


they stole down them! and how the wind in 





the back stairs creaked beneath their weight | 
the 


crannies, as they neared the outer door 
rouse the household with its treacherous 
of alarm! ‘They were already in the s 
sage called the Servants’ Corridor, when 44, 
denly a light appeared at the other end of it 
“ Back, back,” whispered Carry, and her mic 
tress shrunk at once under the shadow of the 
stairs. ‘‘ Weare lost. It is Mr. Murk!" , 

‘Ah, I see you, Miss Caroline!” crieq this 
gentleman, in thick and yet triumphant tones - 
though it was not so easy to recognize one’s yo. 
quaintances as sober people imagine, « You 
keep late hours for this respectable estabjis). 
ment. How for—for—for—” Here he aban. 
doned the proposed expression as unsuita\ije 
** How lucky it happens that I chance to be jaie 
too!” Mr. Murk was a short, squat man, though 
very strongly built ; and in his present condition 
which was one of extreme intoxication, he re. 
sembled one of those Dutch tumblers which < ay 
from side to side, and are the delight of children 
His egotism caused him to imagine that he yo: 
the delight of the waiting-maid. 

‘May I hope that this meeting is not alto. 
gether an accident, Miss Caroline?” hiccoughe: 
this below-stairs Silenus, with a leer, his head 
turned admiringly aside, and his candle sloped 
to that degree that the grease dropped on the 
floor. He stretched out his disengaged arm to 
welcome the object of affection thus suddenly 
presented to him, and effectually barred the way. 
A guttural noise, indicative of ardent passion, a 
eager on the pur of a pleased cat, issued fiom 

is thick lips. 

“T am a deal better man than Philip,” mur- 
mured he, assuringly ; ‘and your master’s owe 
man.” 

As for this first position, it might have beer 
open to doubt, but the second was indisputable, 
= looked Mr. Horn’s own man every inch of 
1im. 

“You'll give me a kiss; I Lnow you will,” 
pleaded he. An irresistible glance from his fer- 
ret eyes accompanied this request, and yei the 
maiden hesitated. , 

**You must catch me first, Mr. Murk,” cried 
she, with a light laugh, and stepped aside into 
the housekeeper’s parlor, the door of which stood 
ajar. 

A look of ineffable complacency stole over Mr. 
Murk’s features. He did not trouble himself to 
pursue his Daphne with the speed of an Apollo, 
but remained a moment in the corridor to con- 
fess a weakness. ‘‘ And I had almost begun to 
believe,” said he, with a wag of his head, ‘that 
this kind little wench was a modest girl!” The 
delay was fatal to his expectations. The house- 
keeper's parlor had two doors. He found it 
empty, and the inner door locked ; and when he 
returned to that which opened into the corrido:, 
a click of the key informed him that he was a 
prisoner. 

** My beautiful Carry,” cried he, through the 
key-hole, “‘a joke is a joke, but you break my 
heart.” 

** Will you put your candle out ?” replied the 
dulcet voice of Thisbe. 

“*T have done it,” cried Pyramus, suiting tle 
action to the word. 

‘“¢ Then, now, I'll leave you, you drunken pig, 
since there is no fear of your setting the house on 
fire.” 

The next moment he heard the back-door 
open, and felt the rush of the cold night air; and 
that was all that Mr. Murk—who had been left a: 
home expressly to look after them—lhiad to cut- 
municate to his master in the way of informatiun 
concerning the escape of Mrs. Winthrop and her 
babe from Wapshot Hall. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
4 RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. 


Ir is near three years since Mabel and her 
babe, with Carry, fled from Wapshot Hall in that 
winter's night, and left no footsteps behind them. 
Her secret and sudden flight was a wonder to the 
country round—not of nine days, but of ninety. 
In the feudal districts editors are fortunately 
rare, and less ‘‘enterprising” than in the towns, oF 
it would certainly have got into the newspapers; 
as it was, it formed the staple of conversation In 
country houses, and was a boon to every dinner- 
table. A great many persons claimed to possess 
exclusive information upon the matter, Lut their 
accounts were widely different. Of course, none 
approached the truth ; but those which came neat- 
est to it averred that Mrs. Winthrop had left her 
home to avoid the presence of her step-son. who, 
happily for this theory, had chanced to arrive the 
very morning after her departure. His temper 
was violent, his manners were odious ; and his 
absence from Wapshot during the brief period 
of her wedded life proved that his step-mother 
and himself were far from being on good i. 
She was a young woman of spirit, and had tle 
to avoid his rudeness, and, perhaps, to antic!)te 
being turned out of the house. It was allowe 
that Horn Winthrop was capable of any thing. 

‘The explanation of the affair that found most 

eral credence, however, was that, overwhe Im- 
ed by the calamity of her husband's sudden death 
at a time when she was so ill fitted to beat * 
Mabel's mind had given way, and that poo 
been placed by her friends in a private a, a 
for the insane. ‘The village doctor who ha his 
tended her in her confinement confirmed 0 
view so far as to admit that, since the birth eoioye 
child, Mrs. Winthrop had “‘ never been herse id 
while Horn, on his part. for reasons of his om ws 
took no pains to contradict this view of the _ 
tion. ‘That foul play had taken place — pad 
tered into any body's head; and, indeed, » for 
was Philip Dod, the miller’s son, to 9 iLof 
the fact that Mrs. Winthrop had left the Ha! 
her own free-will, though beyond that not" ' 
could be extracted from him by the most ski" ” 


brain-sucker. Philip was pump-proof for ‘< 
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asons—he had nothing to tell. When 
* i pore to write to his Beloved Object he 
addressed her under cover to Miss Martha Barr, 
t Brackmere. All communications (and they 
van few enough) intended for Mabel first passed 
hough her cousin's hands, and were forwarded 
pee e een whither. It was not likely that she 


non Te 
d have fled to Brackmere. To trespass a 
— non with her child and maid too, upon 


Martha's slender means of hospitality was, of 
course, not to be thought of : and as for taking 
Jodgings for herself in the little town—if its gos- 
sip had been odious to her of old, how could she 
have endured it now? Above all, it was her 
chief solicitude to keep the place of her retreat a 
secret from Horn Winthrop, and Brackmere was 
the very spot to which his fierce eyes would turn 
for her; and did turn. ; 

Smarting from his recent discomfiture at the 
f Carry, as well as from the savage 
displeasure of his baffled master, Mr. Murk had 
been dispatched in hot haste to Brackmere, and 
awakened once more the admiration of that ris- 
ing watering-place as a visitor out of the season. 
Hie avoided The George, however, putting up at 
a much less ambitious house of entertainment, 
and maintained as discreet an incognito as his 
native frenkness (when in his cups) permitted. 
He had hung about Bellevue T errace, and cast 
sheep's-eves upon Miss Bart's abigail—not with- 
out results, ‘Lhe excellent Rachel, indeed, was 
no longer there; she was ** not dead,” but ‘*‘ gone 
before” his arrival—let us hope to a better place. 
She had not been able satisfactorily to explain 
her right to certain properties abstracted from 
Miss Jennings’s jewel drawer during her short 
residence with that lady, and traced, through the 
medium of a pawnbroker, to her own possession. 
When Mr. Simcoe, who (at Martha's request) 
had undertaken to conduct a private inquiry into 
the matter in person, took occasion to cross-ex- 
amine her, it unfortunately happened that this 
good woman was in liquor, and would vouchsafe 
nothing in the way of information except a mo- 
notonous chant, the burden of which was that 
she asked his pardon, but knew her place, and 
hoped the cat would spit in his face. Untouched 
by the simplicity of this ballad, Mr. Simcoe would 
have suminoned a policeman but for Martha’s 
urgent supplication. ‘* Only upon one condition, 
my dear madam,” said he, *‘ shall I forbear to do 
so—vou must get rid of this drunken thief within 
thehour.” Which was accordingly done, though 
her departure almost broke her mistress’s heart. 

Her successor had two eyes, which reciproca- 
tel Mr. Murk’s soft glances. As a gentleman 


fair hands 0 


supporting himself on his own means at a hotel, 
it was only natural that his honorable addresses 
should be welcome to her. But when he came 
to put the all-important question: ‘‘ Jemima 
Jane, my own dear love, to what address does 
your missis write to her cousin ?” she was unable 
to gratify his curiosity. ‘Though her education 
had not been utterly neglected, she could only 
read ‘**print;” a running hand was as undeci- 


pherable to her as ancient Cornish (now only 
known to choughs). As for letting dear Mr. 
Murk glance his eye over an envelope, it had, 
uvfortunately, become her mistress’s invariable 
custom to pocket her letters as soon as she had 
addressed them, and to post them herself. 

The vetreat that Mabel had chosen was not, 
indeed, likely to be discovered, so far as faithful 
Martha Barr was concerned. She could not un- 
derstand the reasons which made her cousin so 
solicitous to live retired. ‘To her sturdy com- 
mon-sense the terror in which the young widow 
stood of her step-son seemed, perhaps, ridiculous 
and chimerical ; but she had no doubt of its gen- 
uineness, Mabel had appealed to her, on behalf 
of her helpless babe, to maintain the secret of her 
hiding-place inviolate, and henceforth the trust 
was sacred to her. She desired greatly to con- 
sult the astute Mr. Simcoe, and to demand from 
him that assistance and protection which she well 
knew he would be eager to afford; but she held 
her peace. She yearned to clasp Mabel to her 
own bosom, and to behold the child whom the 
young mother described with such ecstatic fond- 
hess; but she made no attempt to do so, lest, 
as Mabel warned her would be the case, she 
should be watched and followed. ‘That Horn 
Winthrop was, for some cause or other, exceed- 
ingly desirous to ascertain where his step-mother 
resided, was clear to Martha. 
ciscovered, though not till some time after the 
‘act, Mr. Murk’s attempt to acquire the addvess, 
but she had seen Horn, with her own eyes, at 
Brackmere—a place which, Simcoite though she 
Was at heart, she did not believe was likely to 
have had uny native attraction for him. ~ He 
had made no attempt to intrude upon her, and 
after a while had left the place; but she never 
felt safe from his machinations, Not long ago, 
indeed, as though despairing of gaining his end 
by craft, he had dispatched an emissary to ask 
the question, ‘* Where is Mr. Winthrop's widow 
: ae a point-blank. _A handsome, frank 
Young fellow, very well fitted in appearance to win 
aa dence, and who seemed thoroughly ashamed 
had wen he had been commissioned to play, 
‘ad called upon her in person, but declined to 
give his name, 
hes or ps wish to live privately, ” she 
wana vit a great indignation ; **and if it 
erwise, what right have you, may I ask 
® make any such inquiry ?” : 
in = —— stammered, colored, looked exceed- 
pa eg a and left the house, as the tri- 
hig tail s artha vigorously expressed it, ** with 

py between his legs, and a flea in his ear.” 

Hough thus mysteriously debarred from Ma- 
~ © Society, she heard from her very regularly, 
: a almost as well acquainted with her oc- 
joa mode of life as though she had 
contead se Upon one occasion she had even 
wen i br pe with ‘* Burn this at once” 
ae so e residence her cousin had chosen. 

of a line of high chalk cliffs was a 
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Not only had she. 





small wooded chine through which a stream ran 
down, and was lost in the yellow sands. Across 
the stream was a wooden bridge, and beside the 
bridge a cottage, at whose door stood a fair lady 
with a child in her arins. These two figures Mar- 
tha had cut out before committing the rest of 
the picture to the flames, and they formed the 
joy of her life. Thanks to the blessed sun—un- 
der which, it is said, nothing is new, and yet 
that has done such new and good things for the 
absent and the surviving in these latter days— 
she had thus both Mabel and her Georgey; and 
whenever tidings came from the former, these 
portraits were produced, to illustrate, as it were, 
the letter-press. 

Mabel had not many striking incidents to de- 
scribe, as may be well imagined; and, to say 
truth, her letters might have been termed the 
Annals of Master Georgey. In them were chron- 
icled with minuteness such events as the cutting 
of his teeth, and even of his hair (a lock of which 
was inclosed to his unknown ‘‘ Marty”); his fa- 
vorable rashes; his wicked (and delightful) es- 
capades; his latest acquisitions of vocabulary. 
When he had the measles there were almost dai- 
ly bulletins. ‘*A most excellent doctor fortu- 
nately resides in the village—else Heaven only 
knows what we should have done. Very like 
our own dear old Dr. Bowen, at Swallowdip. 
He is the only person I can speak to hereabouts, 
except my landlady; but my sweet Georgey has 
his own circle of acquaintance—his chief friend 
is the old fisherman who is so good as to sup- 
ply us with lobsters. You will laugh at this; 
but they are our sole luxury, and Carry and I 
prize them exceedingly. Carry is most kind, 
and is devoted to the child. My heart smites 
me for so selfishly debarring her from the com- 
pany of her lover; but she is content, for my 
sake, to wait a little longer yet, and the risk of 
it would be so terrible. When Georgey gets a 
few months older we shall be better able to dis- 
pense with her services......1 think of you, dear 
Martha, a hundred times a day. How I wish 
you could be our companion in our walks along 
the cliff path (at this you look alarmed, but nev- 
er fear; you may be sure that Master G. is al- 
ways carried), and on these beautiful sands! But 
why do I vex myself (and, as I flatter myself, you 
also) with such thoughts! Alas! the sight of you 
would fill me with only too well founded fears. 
I do not know even whether the day will ever 
arrive when I may tell you what fears. In the 
mean time be assured, my dear cousin, that but 
for them, and for our enforced separation, I 
sheuld now be happy. My boy is all in all to 
MC..... You used to admire my poor husband, I 
know; well, Georgey is a very handsome like- 
ness of his father, and so loving and tender-heart- 
ed! Oh, if you could but see him!......” 

Mabel’s letters were all of this homely type, 
and would have portrayed a life of wholesome 
sunshine, but for the shadow of one morbid fear. 

At last came a communication of a very dif- 
ferent sort. No linked home-news long drawn 
out, but a few rapid lines that breathed expect- 
ancy and hoped-for action; above all, in the great- 
ness of its tidings, the apprehension that hovered 
over all her sky seemed almost to be 
away. ‘A miracle has happened, Martha 
est, or a something that seems a miracle! I may 
not now tell you what it is, for the same reason 
that I have so long kept silence ; but Ihave good 
hope that, at no distant date, I may tell you ai, 
and that by word of mouth. Jn the mean time 
send me the address of some honest lawyer—a 
man to whom one can trust a secret of the last 
importance. Mr. Simcoe will help you so far, I 
am well convinced, for the sake of old times. I 
scarcely know what I write. Conceive that it 
has become possible that the man we fear may 
have good cause to disquiet us no longer—that 
the way of life that looked so rough may be 
smoothed for my tender boy—and you will make 
allowance for any thing I may write. Do not, 
at all events, doubt my sanity. Let me have 
your reply by return of post. I shall. not sleep 
till I have got it—till I have seen this lawyer. 
He must be told nothing at present. Mr. Sim- 
coe will make an appointment for me with him 
at the earliest date; but he must not, of course, 
mention my name. I am still cautious, you see, 
although in such a transport. For years, dear 
Martha, I have known nothing but Fear, and 
now that Hope has come I scarce know how to 
entertain him.” 

Martha Barr endeavored to commit this letter 
to memory, but failing in that feat, and having 
burned the envelope, and cut off the address, she 
took it straight to Maison Tiddliwinks, and placed 
it in Mr. Simcoe’s own hands. 

“The poor young lady must be mad,” said 
that gentleman when he had read it. 

‘*No, no,” said Martha; ‘something has 
greatly excited her, that is all.” 

**Excited her! When a woman writes to 
say, ‘I want to see an honest lawyer,’ I say she 
must be mad, ma'am. ‘There is, in my opinion, 
no such anomaly in existence. I should just as 
soon go down to the sea-shore yonder with the 
expectation of catching a dry fish. ‘There are 
clever lawyers, no doubt—too clever by half—and 
there is a still larger assortment of stupid ones ; 
but as for their honesty— I have had a good deal 
to do with the law in the way of house-property, 
and I really can not lend myself, madam, to any 
such gross deception as you propose.” 

** But if you don’t know of one personally, 
Mr. Simcoe,” argued Martha, ‘‘you must surely 
have heard several highly spoken of?” 

** Only when I have heard them speak of them- 
selves,” was the resolute reply. ‘The fact was 
that, during his earlier building speculations, Mr. 
Simcoe had been very sorely bitten by an attor- 
ney, and the wound had never healed. All that 
Martha could get out of him was the mitigated 
approval of one Mr. Oakleigh, a City solicitor 
whom Mr. Simcoe had of late employed in con- 
nection with St. Etheldreda’s. 
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niable recommendation, he has been but a few 
years at his trade.” 

So with Mr. Oakleigh the appointment was 
made. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir was somewhat strange, even to city ears, to hear 
in the streets, before April showers had passed away, 
the familiar June cry of “‘ Straw-ber-rees ! Straw-ber- 
rees!” It was scarcely possible to believe that the 
luscious fruit was in the market so early in the season. 
But it was true; the strawberry season had commenced, 
and a long one it will be; for the delicious berries we 
first enjoy are brought to our city from Virginia. When 
the supply from Virginia wanes, Maryland will send 
us some; then comes the Delaware crop. New Jersey 
steps in after Delaware, with an abundance which es- 
sentially cheapens the price of the berries, and brings 
the genuine “height of the season.” There is a still 
later supply from Northern New York and Connecti- 
cut; and as the crop this year promises to be unusual- 
ly abundant, every body will be likely to luxuriate in 
this wholesome and fragrant berry. So many improve- 
ments have been recently made in the methods of 
packing and transporting fruit that it is offered in our 
markets almost as fresh as when first plucked. From 
Virginia strawberries are brought in vessels built ex- 
pressly for the trade. 





Darwin's “‘ Descent of Man” is popular in Europe. 
Already five German translations of it have appeared 
in Germany and Austria. 


“ Diamondia” is the suggestive name given to a farm 
on the Vaal River, in South Africa, which seems to be 
one of the richest fields yet discovered. There are now 
not far from 1500 diggers working at Diamondia, and 
paying for a license so todo. The recent discovery of 
the “Star of Diamondia,” a diamond of 107; carats 
weight, and the largest yet found in South Africa, has 
given a fresh impulse to the work. Nevertheless, the 
rush of immigrants from England is so great that 
there is much suffering. Many of these people land 
at Cape Town with not money enough to pay a week's 
board, and there is no work for them, as native labor 
is so cheap. 





The grasshoppers which have ravaged Utah for four 
summers are likely to continue their devastations a 
fifth. Farmers fear utter ruin. 





The orderly portion of the community will be glad 
to notice that a placard has been posted in the Fourth 
Avenue cars announcing that drunken and disorderly 
persons will not be allowed in those cars, and that the 
conductors must ento: ve this rule, 





It is now confidently expected that the Atlantic ca- 
bles so long disabled will be in working order before 
the ist of June. The work of repairing has been un- 
dertaken by Captain Halpin, of the Great Eastern. A 
new length of “intermediate cable,” of much greater 
weight than the present deep-sea cable, will have to be 
joined to the present shore end, so as to cross the 
rocky ledge sixty-five miles from Heart’s Content, where 
all the mischief has happened by chafing on the rocks 
in comparatively shoal water. 

A Massachusetts paper states that Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott, who is now drawing near her eightieth yéar, has 
lately undertaken to make with her own hands, and 
present to each of her children, a rag-carpet. As a 
protest against the too prevailing gray of the Quaker 
style of ornamentation, Mrs. Mott is making those car- 
pets of bright rags. She entertains a good jleal of 
company, to whom she talks with her accustomed wis- 
dom and vivacity, all the while sewing her rays into 
the weaver’s balls, her busy fingers keeping with 
her fluent tongue. In addition to the innova¥ion of 
bright colors into Quaker houses, she wants to intro- 
duce sweet sounds into Quaker schools, for which 
purpose she lately made an attempt to carry music 
into Swathmore Cottage, of which institution she is 
one of the trustees. 








Explorations of an interesting character have been 
going on for several years in Palestine, under the au- 
spices of an English society established for this pur- 

These investigations have been mostly in Jeru- 
salem, and in the vicinity of the site of Solomon's 
Temple. Amidst many difficulties and dangers have 
these researches been prosecuted, and they are yet far 
from completed; but already many doubtful points 
have been settled, and information of deep interest to 
scholars and to Christians has been obtained. The 
old aqueducts, constructed by Solomon and Pontius 
Pilate, indicate a grand system of water-works, which 
might yet be turned to the benefit of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem if the local authorities were willing. Years 
ago Miss Burdett Coutts, whose wealth and generosity 
are well known, desired to carry out a design she had 
entertained of supplying Jerusalem with pure wa- 
ter, as the people endured great wretchedness from 
the want of water, or the use of that which was 
bad. Her plan was to repair the aqueducts. The au- 
thorities of Jerusalem, however, would not accept her 
offer. They were unwilling to favor an arrangement 
which would benefit Jews and Christians alike, and by 
which they would lose the opportunity of selling wa- 
ter in times of special scarcity. 





Fourteen hundred yards of carpet will be required 
to cover the floor of the House of Representatives ; but 
the carpet will not be purchased until next fall, as the 
new floor will not be completed until that time. 





The statue of Professor Morse has been made at an 
expense of $11,000, this amount having been subscribed 
by the numerous admirers of the great inventor in 
sums from ten cents upward. The statue will be un- 
veiled on the 24th of this month, that day being the 
anniversary of the sending of the first message by tele- 
graph in America, twenty-seven years ago. 





The New York Eye and Ear Infirmary has just issued 
its Fiftieth Annual Report. There have been treated 
during the year 9290 patients; the average attendance 
was about 120 daily, making the number of visits paid 
during the year over 36,000. The number of in-door 
patients has been 415, of whom 208 were at the charge 
of the infirmary. There have been 655 operations per- 
formed to restore sight and relieve deformities and 
pain. The medical officers give their time and labor 
to the infirmary without pecuniary recompense. For- 
merly the institution was open three days in the week 





for one or two hours. Now it is open dally, and from 
three to five hours. Diseases of the eye and of the ear 
were formerly taken premiscuouely. ‘The latter class of 
cases has increased so much as to be organized into a 
Separate department, provided with a distinct staff of 
surgeons. The whole number actively engaged in the 
ophthalmic and aura) departments is twenty-three, be- 
sides a house-surgeon, who lives in the building. In 
addition there are two consulting surgeons. 





An educated convict in the Massachusette State- 
prison has suggested that a newspaper be made up by 
the prisoners, and published in the prison. The out- 
side world would thereby know what they think and 
feel. The idea is not bad, and such a paper might 
prove a great reforming power. 





Two deaths have recently occurred in this city from 
the use of hydrate of chloral, However useful thie 
drug may be in certain cases as a medicine, it is too 
powerful and dangerous an article to be used except 
by the special prescription of competent physicians, 





Some very remarkable cures of paralysis have been 
effected by the waters of the magnetic springs near 
Lansing, Michigan. These waters are so powerful, it 
is said, that a piece of iron or steel put into them at 
once becomes a strong magnet, 





The Bank of France took the precaution to send 
most of its bullion to its maritime branches, such as 
Brest, Bordeaux and Toulon, whence it could be sent 
by sea at any moment to England or any other place 
where the Germans could not come. In consequence 
of this precaution the Bank of France stil] retains as 
much as £24,000,000 of actual coin and bullion—a larger 
amount than that of the Bank of England. 





In London a bazar was recently held in aid of the 
funds of the “ Temporary Home for Starving Dogs.” 
The Home is spoken of as really an institution worthy 
of patronage by all who have a heart of sympathy for 
the lost and hangry Toby or Dash. During the last 
year 975 dogs had homes provided for them, or were 
restored to their owners. 





Strawberry Plains, Tennessee, has just been the 
scene of a remarkable wedding. The bride and bride- 
groom, respectively aged seventy-two and eighty-one, 
had both been married—the former twice, the latter 
four times. Their united families had numbere? «ev- 
euteen children, of whom eleven survived, and seven 
of these, themselves married and the heads of fami- 
lies, were present at the nuptials. 





The Turks have always been in the habit of con- 
struing literally a command in the Koran equiva- 
lent to that which issued from Mount Sinai—“ Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing,” etc.; but the Sultan seems 
to be taking a more liberal view of that command, 
and has actually given sittings for a statue of himecif 
to Mr. Fuller, an accomplished sculptor now resident 
in Florence. 





Among the painful incidents of the French civil 
war was the death of General Besson. He was riding 
along the high street leading to the Terncs Gate, when 
he saw an insurgent, who wore the uniform of a ma- 
rine, taking aim at him from a window. He enatched 
a Chassepot from one of the soldiers nearest to him, 
and said, “I will bring down that scoundrel.” But 
the words were scarcely out of his mouth when the in- 
surgent's shot brought down the general, who fell dead, 
with a bullet, which went through his lungs. He had 
returned from captivity in Germany only a few days 
before. 





Three deaths have occurred lately under singular cir- 
cumstances, induced by sudden shocke to the nervous 
system. A week or two ago three or four burglars 
forcibly entered the chamber of a lady in Williamsburg 
who was sick and alone with her aged mother. They 
had intended to secrete themselves there, and rob the 
house at a later hour of the night. The screams of the 
women caused the invaders to retreat bastily; but in 
their feeble state of health the excitement and fright 
completely prostrated both mother and daughter, and 
they died a few days afterward. 

In Auburn, New York, three children were burned 
to death in consequence of the explosion of a barrel 
of fire-works in the out-house where they were play- 
ing. A lady who visited the scene of disaster was so 
shocked by the horrible sight that she died that same 
evening. 





Columbia Market, in London, upon which Mise Bur- 
dett Coutts has expended about £250,000, has been of- 
fered by that lady to the city corporation upon such 
conditions as will realize her intention# in regard to 
the poor people of the metropolis. 

Lottery prizes would not always be so objectionable 
if every winner followed the example of a California 
youth, who recently won $11,000 in a lottery, and 
straightway hunted up his most intimate friend and 
divided his new-gained wealth with him. 








An Englishman of genius, foreseeing that at the 
present rate of consumption the supply of human hair 
will soon fail, has secured a patent for manufacturing 
* human hair from the hair of the goat.” 





A German engineer has invented a curious machine, 
by which the velocity of a railroad train may be ascer- 
tained at any moment. 


When Dr. Rice was at the head of the Theological 
Seminary in Prince Edward, a parish in Virginia sent 
to him for a minister. Of course they wanted all the 
gifts and graces—a scholar, orator, pastor, fine writer, 
and a perfect gentleman—and all for four hundred dol- 
lars a year. Dr. Rice answered by advising them to 
send to heaven for Dr. Dwight. He was the only euch 
man he knew ; and as he had been living a good while 
on spiritual food, he might possibly live on four hun 
dred dotlars ! 


A curious naturalist undertook to watch a spider 
one day, in order to see how much he could accom- 
plish in the way of eating. About daybreak he went 
to supply the spider with a fine fly for breakfast, but 
found the creature already feasting on an earwig. The 
spider left the earwig, rolled up the fly in his web, and 
then returned to his “first course,” which occapied 
him a couple of hours. After taking a nap he demol- 
ished the fly. Later in the forenoon a daddy-long-legs 





~ was supplied, which lasted till noon. Then followed 
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WOMEN OF PARIS. 


‘Patriot women, let us prepare to defend 
and avenge our brothers,” runs a recent procla- 
mation from a meeting of “‘ citizenesses” to the 
feminine population of Paris. The appeal has 
not passed unheeded, for numbers of women 
have shouldered the Chassepét and gone out to 
battle—ay, and have fought well too. It is now 
® frequent thing on the battle-fields round Paris 
to find the bodies of women, dressed in a semi- 
masculine attire, who have come out with the 
Communists, and have been killed by the bul- 
lets and shells of the Versaillists. Every Paris 
revolution has produced its particular class of 
female patriots, who, ten times more cruel and 
unreasonable than the men, spur their masculine 
compatriots on to those unnecessary acts of 





vengeful cruelty for which the Parisian revolu- 
tionists are so notorious. Thus 1792 had its 
Tricoteuses, 1848 its Vésuviennes, 1870 its 
Amazones de la Seine, and now 1871 has its 
Vengereuses, for such is the last name by which 
these martial women are called. Among them 
is Madame, or rather Citizeness, Eupges, whose 
husband, General Eupks, is one of the principal 
commanders of the Commune, and has recently 
been named Inspector-General of the insurgent 
forts. The wife is well worthy of the husband ; 
she is stated to be an excellent markswoman, 
very brave, and may well be termed the Thé- 
roigne de Méricourt of the present time. 
Although the ostensible object of these Ama- 
zons is to fight, and to pique hesitating and cow- 
ardly men into taking up arms, it is whispered 
that these patriotes, like some of their National 











WOMEN OF PARIS. 


brethren, have no objection to pillage, and fre- 
quently enter and despoil a house under pretext 
of ‘‘patriotism.” In truth there is nothing more 
terrible, either in peace or war, than one of these 
unsexed women. 

The illustration on this page represents a band 
of these Vengereuses, or female avengers, who, 
with a high priestess in the middle crowned 
with the orthodox red cap of Liberty, and bear- 
ing the standard of the Commune, are marching 
along the Boulevards, shrieking the watch-cry, 
To arms! and intoning the ** Marseillaise.” Woe 
to any antagonistic National or unwary non- 
sympathizer who may incur their displeasure by 
too openly expressing his disapprobation. The 
malcontent would be almost safer in the hands 
of a tribe of red Indians than in the power of 
these infuriated Paris women. 














THE NEW MAP OF FRANCE. 


WeE this week publish a map of the Northeast 
of France, which we are sure will be studied with 
great interest, as it shows the serious loss of ter- 
ritory, and the severe pressure upon her resources 
by the occupation of still more, which France has 
incurred by the imprudent challenge she threw 
out to Germany last July. Using the ancient 
geographical nomenclature, the ceded districts 


embrace the whole of Alsace—except Belfort— 


and a considerable portion of Lorraine, including 
the ancient free city of Metz. It may perhaps be 
more convenient, however, to employ she modern 
designations, and to say that two entire depart- 
ments (those of the Upper and Lower Rhine, ex- 
cept Belfort in the former), and portions of two 
others (those of the Menrthe and the Moselle), 
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céase to belong to France, and have once more 
become incorporated with Germany, of which 
they anciently formed a part. Considerable, 
however, as is the territory ceded, it is but small 
as compared with that still occupied by the Ger- 
m.in troops. Begianing ou the north, the dis- 
tricts to be held till the whole war indemnity is 
paid include the Ardennes, the Meuse, the Marne, 
the Meurthe, and the Vosges; while the depart- 
ments wholly or partially occupied till the first in- 
stallment is delivered include the Somme, the 
Lower Seine, the Aisne, the Oise, nnd the Seine- 
et-Marne, thus stretching from the English Chan- 
nel on the northwest up to the walls of Paris, and 
on to the new frontier on the northeast. ‘The 
limits of the cession to Germany are thus defined 
by. Art. 1 of the Preliminaries of Peace: 

“* Prance renounces, in favor of the German 
empire, all her rights and titles over the territories 
situated to the east of the frontier hereafter des- 
ignated. ‘The line of demareation commences at 
the northwest frontier of the canton of Cattenom, 
toward the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg ; thence 
follows toward the southwestern frontiers of the 
canton of Cattenom and Thionville, passes by the 
canton of Briey, going along the western frontiers 
of tle communes of Montois-la-Montagne and 
Roncourt, as well as the eastern frontiers of the 
communes of Marie-aux-Chénes and Habonville ; 
strikes the frontier of the canton of Gorze, which 
it traverses along the communal frontiers of Vion- 
ville, Bussiéres, and Waville; follows the south- 
west and southern frontier of the arrondissement 
of Metz, the western frontier of the arrondisse- 
ment of Chateau Salins, as far as the commune 
of Pettoncourt, until it embraces the western and 
southern frontiers—to follow the crest of the 
mountains between the Seille and the Moncel as 
far as the frontier of the arrondissement of Sarre- 
bourg to the south of La Garde. ‘The demarca- 
tion afterward coincides with the frontier of that 
arrondissement as far as the commune of Tancon- 
ville, the front of which it strikes to the north. 
‘Thence it follows the crest of the mountains be- 
tween the sources of the Seille, Blanche, and the 
Vezouze as far as the frontiers of the canton 
Schermeck ; runs along the western frontier of 
that canton ; embraces the communes of Saales, 
Bourg, Bruche, Colroy-la-Roche, Plaine, Ran- 
rupt, Saulxures, and St. Blaise-la-Roche, in the 
canton of Saales, and coincides with the western 
frontier of the department of the Bas Rhin and 
of the Haut Rhin as far as the canton of Bel- 
fort, the southern frontier of which it quits not 
fur from Vourvenans, to traverse the canton of 
Delle at the southern bounds of the communes of 
Burognue and Froide Fontaine, and to strike the 
Swiss frontier by passing along the southern bor- 
ders of the communes of Joncherry and Delle. 

**'The German empire will possess these terri- 
tories-in perpetuity, in all sovereignty and prop- 
erty. An international commission, composed 
of representatives of the high contracting parties 
in equal number, will be charged, immediately 


after the exchange of the ratifications of the | 


treaty, to carry out upon the territory the tracing 
of the new frontier conformably to the preceding 
stipulations. This commission will preside over 
the division of properties, funds, and capitals 
which hitherto have belonged in common to dis- 
tricts and communes separated by the new front- 
ier.” 

The chief-towns and fortresses added to Ger- 
many by this cession are Metz, ‘Thionville, 
Strasburg, Schlestadt, Neuf Brisach, Phalsbourg, 
Sarrebourg, Sarrewerden, Liitzelstein, Forbach, 
Bitsche, Haguenau, Weissenburg, and Sarre- 


guemines, ‘The population of Alsace, exceeding | 


one million, consists in the rural districts mostly 
of German-speaking peasarwry, and there are 


‘ many of German race in the billy parts of East 


Lorraine ; but the towns-folk are French, nor are 
there wanting colonies of French settlers in the 
hainlets of the Vosges Mountains, with Germans 
close beside them, Alsace, which in German is 
called Elsass, was formerly part of the ancient 
German empire, being the prineipality of the 
Bishop of Strasburg, from whom it was wrong- 
fully taken by Louis XIV. two hundred years 
ago. Lorraine—or Lothringen, as the Germans 
call it—was also the territory of an ecclesiastical 
sovereign, who was a vassal of the German em- 
pire, till it was conquered by the French in the 
reign of CHarves V. 
now ceded to Germany, including the city of 
Metz, has about J60,000 inhabitants. 





SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER. 

We sell Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver 
Cases only, but at prices so low that there is no 
longer any inducement to purchase the worthless 
watches with which the country has been flood- 
ed. For full particulars and prices, send for our 
Illustrated Price- List, and mention Harper's 
Weekly. —Howarv & Co., No. 865 Broadway, 
New York. The new ‘* Boy's Watch” 


‘ ; 
ready.—{ Cum. ] 


is now 








“Burxerr’s Cocoarne is the best hair- 
dressing ” 

“ Burnerr’s Cooking Extracts are the 
best. “—[{Com. ) 





_ Covering, for cleaning Silks. Satins, Laces, Gloves, 
Sew lug Machines, etc. It is an agreeable substitute 
tor Beuzine, possessiag none of its offensive properties, 
but all its useful ones in a superior degree. Berna. B. 


Rorrox & Co., Brooklyn P. O. (Box 120), Price, 15 und | 


2% cents per Bottle. — (Com. } 


AMono the numerous preparations for gray 
hair in the market, we commend to our readers 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as the 
best. Our druggists keep it for sale.—[Com.] 


The portion of Lorraine | 


Dr. Arer’s Lasoratory, that has done 
such wonders for the sick, now issues a potent 
restorer for the beauty of mankind—for the come- 

liness which advancing age is so prone to dimin- 
| ish and destroy. His Vicor mounts luxuriant 





-locks on the bald and gray pates among us, and 
thus lays us under obligations to him for the 
good looks as well as health of the community. 
—[Com.] 





Wrvcuester’s HyporHosPHITes OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—[Com. ] 
EE 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perny, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 








PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER 
Is the Simviest, Most Durance, Easiest Workino, 
and Bret machine of the large variety now offered to 
the public. If not approved when tried, we will sub- 
stitute any other machine or refund the money. 
HAND MOWERS from $13 to $35. 
(No. 1, the usual size, $25.) 
HORSE MOWERS from $75 to $150. 
Illustrated and Priced Circulars furnished of the 
above, and of Swift’s, Hill's, the Excelsior, and Land- 
scupe Machines. . 
very variety of TOOLS and MACHINES for use 
on Country Pi.acrs, Faras, or Garpens, with the full- 
est assortment uf SEEDS and FERTILIZERS. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., NEW YORK. 


Meats: Paragon Shirts, 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 
Sent by express, C. O. B. to any part of the country, 





at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Front®........ $9 00 
6 ‘“ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 


6 ‘“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 “ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 
IB Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N.Y. 


PERSECUTED ORGAN. 


The human stomach has been a shamefully perse- 
cuted organ. There was a time when for every dere- 
liction of duty it was punished with huge doses of the 
| Most disgusting and nauseous drugs. In vain it reject- 
| ed them, and literally returned them upon the hands of 
| those who administered them. They were forced upon 
| it again and again, until ite solvent power was thor- 
| oughly drenched out of it. 

The world is wiser now than it was in that drastic 
era, when furious purgation and mercurial salivation 
were what Artemus Ward would have called the “ main 
holt” of the faculty in cases of dyspepsia and liver com- 
plaint. 

The great modern remedy for indigestion and bilious- 
ness is 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, 


& preparation which has the merit of combining a pal- 
| atable flavor with such tonic, aperient, and anti-bilions 
aie as were never heretofore united in any med- 
cine, 

It has been discovered at last that sick people are not 
like the fabled Titans, who found prostration so refresh- 
ing that when knocked down they rose from the earth 
twice as vigorous as before. When an invalid is pros- 
trated by powerful depleting drugs, he is apt to stay 
prostrated ; and the debilitated, being aware of the fact, 
prefer the building-up to the knocking-down system of 
treatment. ‘ 

Hostetter's Bitters meets the requirements of the ra- 
tional medical philosophy which at nt prevails, 
It is a perfectly pure vegetable remeiembracing the 
three important properties of a p Biive, a tonic, and 
an alterative. It fortifies the body against disease, in- 
vigorates and revitalizes the torpid stomach and liver, 
and effects a most salutary change in the entire system 
when in a morbid condition. 

In this country, where the enfeebling temperature 
renders the human organization particularly suscepti- 
ble to unwholesome atmospheric influences, the Bitters 
should be taken as a protection against epidemic dis- 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail reaaily for Ten Dollara. / , 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 

















MAGIC FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


743 Broadway, New York. 








Use none but 
THE BEST!!! 


TRADE MARK. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended bythe faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
| to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
| Governments. None genuine withont the signature of 
| BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

| Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
| New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
\ J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ORGAN AT HOME, 


A collection of very choice music expressly arranged 
for Reed Organs and Melodeons, consisting of Songs, 
Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, Galops, Vol- 
untaries, Offertories, Communione, Popular Melodies, 
National Airs, Selections from Operas, Masses, &c. 
the whole forming the most desirable collection o 

Reed Organ Music ever published. Price, in Boards, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


THE GOLDEN DIADEM, 


Acollection of Vocal Music with Pianoaccompaniment, 
consisting of new and beautiful Songs, Duetts, Trios 
and Quartettes. Price, in Boards, $250; Cloth, $3 00. 


THE PIANIST’S COMPANION, 


A selection of modern Piano-Forte Music, consisting 
of Rondos, Variations, Marches, Galops, Schottisches, 
Polkas, Mazurkas, Waltzes, Nocturnes, Quadrilles, 
Operatic Selections, Popular Airs, &c. Price, in 
Boards, $2 50; Cloth, $3 00. 
Either of the above will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 
LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Oxtver Dirson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 


New Story by Lucy Randall Comfort, 
entitled 


Love at Long Branch; 


Inez Merivale’s Fortune. 


This = ' will shortly oe in Tue Frresing Com- 
PANION, e reading public are so well acquainted 
with Mrs, Comfort’s excellence as a story writer that 
the mere announcement of a new story by her is sure 
to afford them pleasure. 

This forthcoming serial is more than usually inter- 
esting, affording as it does an insight into fashionable 
life at the most fashionable of all the summer resorts. 
The story was written expressly for Tuz Finesive 
Companion, and will be commenced shortly. Tur 
Firrsipe Companton is the liveliest and best literary 
og now published. It is for sale by all Newsdealers. 

ice $3 00 per year. GEORGE MUNRO. 
84 Beekman St., N.Y. 











1003 GIFTS, 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT AND DISTRIBUTION 
For the benefit of the 
FOUNDLING ASYLUM OF THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY in the City of New York, and Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, Washington, D. C., 
To be held in WASHINGTON, D. C., under and by vir- 
tue of a permit from the Hon. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1871. 
_ The following gifts will pe awarded by the Commis- 
sioners: 
4-story brick house 66 N. Calvert St., Balt..... $28,000 
2240 acres of timber land in Wash. Co., Md., with 
3 dwellings and saw-mill, lying on Ches. and 





MP IN space dubepaenankaticens +++ 20,000 
8-story brick house 122 Bolton St., Balt....... 16,500 
8-story brick house 210 Conway St., Balt...... 7,500 
1 fine residence near Govanstown, 3 miles from 

Balt. City, on Passenger R. W............. 11,000 
8 do. do., same location. ...........sccceee- oes 25,000 
7 lots adjoining above suburban property, $2500 

DL sans basaniedabanresecwaesuwcciense -» 17,500 
SN Riiiasscincoesvenghaseonbieicamiecns - 9,000 


30,000 bonds Brownsville Precinct and Lincoln 
Co., Neb., T per cent. gold interest. 
$4000 U. 8S. bonds ; $10,000 N. C. State bonds; 110 
shares National Mec. Bank, Balt.; 100 
shares Citizens’ National Bank, Balt. ; 100 
shares Northern Cert. R. R.; 100 shares Erie 
R. R.; 20 shares Balt. and Ohio R. R.; 20 
shares Phila., Wilmington, and Balt. R. R. 
52,000 tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. 
Hon. H. MoCULLOUGH, of Elkton, Md., 
Major GEO, T, CASTLE, Baltimore, Md. 
Commissioners, 
Hon. JAS. 8. NEGLEY, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


First National Bank, Hagerstown, Md.; Appleman & 
Co., bankers, Hagerstown; Undegraff & Sons, a 


of the above real estate, certifi - 
sel, in the hands of the Trustees. en 
Tickets and circulars can be had of 
P. C. DEVLIN, General Agent 
Stationer and Printer, 31 Nassau St., New Yo k, 
and at the news-#tands of all the principal hotels, 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


“DOMESTIC” 













The whole 
world challenged 
to produce a 
Family Sewing 
Machine that will 
sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and eas- 
ily operated. The 
best machine for 
use, the easiest 
to sell, the most 
durable —wi’ 
last a lifetim 
Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach- 
ments unegual- 
ed. A good business may ve established in any city or 
town in the U. 8. This machine has established its 
superiority in every instance where it has come in 
competition with any machine in the market. Men 
with capital are finding it to their advantage to make 
See ee ae machin» ~~ exclusive business. 
tn uncesupied territory. 
guaranteed = represented.” ore 
Address ** Domestic®? Sewing Machine 
Co., 96 Chambers St., New York, or Toledo, Ohio. 


SAVE 





SELF-THREADING NEEDLES for ALL 
SEWING MACHINES.—Invention per- 
YOUR fected and warranted satisfactory. Pat'd 
March 21,1871. Send name of machine, 
EYES. — wanend carved — ht. Sent anfe- 
? y by mail, a dozen (no less quantity). 
National Self-Threading Needle Co.. 94 Tremont Bt, 
Boston, Ms, (P.O. Box 810), Agents wanted every where. 


VI TEG AFB. how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
4\ Particulars 10 cents, F. Sacer, Cromwell, Conn. 








A. T. STEWART & C0, 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
LACES, SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, FLOUNCEs, 


and 


Black and White 
TRIMMING LACEs: 


and they will open 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


LAMA LACE, POINTS, &o,, 
Linen Cambrio Handkerchiefs, 
HAMBURG TRIMMINGS, 


FANCY LACE TRIMMINGS, 
&e., &e, 


_——. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 





UNION ADAMS & (0, 


No. 637 Broadway, 
Will Open this Day 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY 


UNDERWEAR 


INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 


Trowser-Fitting 
Drawers, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
UNRIVALED FOR QUALITY, STYLE, 
AND PRICE. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 





n 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
a SEWING MACHINE 
— ——Z IN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, 
tQand the warranty ind«m- 
64 nified by a capital of half 
a million of dollars. 
AGENTS WANTED 
Bin unoccupied territory. 
For partieulars address 


Wilson Sewing Mechiné 0. 












Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos- 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a NOVELTY Job 
Printing Press, — 
The most valuable addition 
to the Bustnrss OFFior; 
The most efficient justruct- 
‘lor in Scuo0o0.s; 
The most fascinat 
instructive amusement 


inting. 
General Job Prin ng ODS, 
Y 


Manufacturer, 351 Federal +. Boston, Mass. ; ae . 





ing and 
in the 
d for 


Loomie, 45 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, Azen'* | 


ANGLING and FISH- CULTURE. 
Soorr’s book on ‘FISHING IN AMERIC an — : 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the hur 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 100s 
$350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, °Y york 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New aes 














BLEES 


- LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACIIIM 


i 














Challenges the wor 
in perfection of work 
~ strength and beauty . 
titch, durability ole “ 
truction, and rap Gd 
Re of motion. Call and ex: 

Samine. Send for¢ r 
Siar. Agents wantec. 
MANUFACTURED bY 
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REMOVAL 


ITCHCOCK’S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST,, N.Y. 


Our patrons are invited to call at our new store and 

“une ourstock of SHEET MUSIC. Those who send 
~ Vail can address to Post-Office Box No. 3008. Any 

ce of music published in this country can be ordered 

i3, provided the retail price is inclosed with the order. 
stalogues, containing over 600 pieces, mailed free. The 
following 30 pieces will be mai ed on receipt of Three 
Dollars, or singly at 10 cents each. Please use name 
mbe 


I 
( 



















and nt T. 

No. 100. 1 Love a Little Body .......++++-++---+- Song. 
99. Josie Galop ...-.-+ sssereee Instrumental. 
9T. The Tyrolese and his Child ............Song. 
76. Remembrance .......++-++eeeeeseereres Sona. 
75. Ristori Waltz...........-.-+00 Instrumental. 
71, Do you really Think he Did? .........- Song. 
37, Was there any Harm in That?.........é Song. 
51, Corinna Waltz .......-0.++e06+ Instrumental. 
64, Maiden’s Prayer.......--cceessececseees Sona. 
49. Monastery Bells............+++ Instrumental. 
43. Alpine Bells.........++eeseeees Instrumental. 
40, The Bridge..... snneneeoneus.eeseuh Song. 
88, Reaper and the Flowers ..............-4 Sons. 
gi. Carnival of Venice........ ... /nstrumental. 
17, Klos Wats. 200.000. cece. cccce Instrumental. 
16. In Tears I Pine for Thee............... Song. 
15. Grand Duchesse Waltz ........ Jnatrumental. 
14. Pulling Hard against the Stream.......Song. 
13. Indian March .......-+.+e0-00+ Instrumental. 
12. The Frost Flower ..........+0+.+0++++-S0m, 
i1. Daughter of Eve ..........-+++ Instrumental. 
10, Nun's Prayer ......0. cseccserescoess + SOMM 
9. Faust Marek ...cccccccsccccces Instrumental. 
& Nelly Carey..co..cccccccccccccsccoceces Sona, 
7. Deli Galop .....sccccccccseces Instrumental, 
6. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel ............++4! Sona. 
5. Orphee aux Enfers Galop...... Instrumental. 
4. It is Better to Laugh than be oo . Sona. 

3. W — BID cnscccunscesics natrumental, 
2. My Sou! to God, my Heart to Thee..... Song. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


Address 
. 9 Beekman St., N.Y. 








RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 
Pp Moulton Rolls, 
@ Most Durable; 





©] 


} RELIANCE 


Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
es ing; 








Curved Clamp, 


Uolds Firmest; 
2 SPIRALGEAR. © 


| The Cheapest, 
= The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I, 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grape» vo Fir any Frevure, and 
(with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMEB AND DI- 
TONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTUER BEING PRINTED ON 
' SEPARATE PECK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
j by the most inexperienced, 
; Nine sizes are furnished for Ladies, in the even num- 
> trom 30 to 46 inches; and nine sizes for Misses 
n to fifteen years old, from 25 to 32 inches 
easure. The size is taken for Ladies by pass- 
Lipe measure around the body under the arms, 
ss tue largest part of the shoulder blades, and two 
s above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
‘ight around the body under the arms. 
Aue luuwig pullers are now ready: 












Vol. U1. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
“HUKT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 2 
MAINED HOUSE DRESS 30 
MOINTED- WAIST WA 32 
LEASANT-BASQUE WALKING 5 34 
INED EVENING DRESS - * 38 
MNED STREET SUIT......... 40 
| SE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 42 
\AISE WALKING SUIT 44 
WAIST TRAINED SUIT 46 
VST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 

VOL E-E- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
ER even paconcrsncennens © 

aul .- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
Me Ek asccee - eee eeee eee eeteee eee ad 50 


= Vol. IV. 
OKTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 1 
\Di's GURBD WRAPPER. ............... © & 
LADY'S WATER-PROUF CLOAK, : 

AV’RON-POLONAISE WALKING 8 


W 
L 






UIT..... * 13 


PUSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT...” 
TILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “45 

PHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “47 

-ADY'S TRAVELING SUIT.................. “ 91 


oo Pi Dishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Pa: ipl eiptof TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
A, ate seut for $2 00. No patterns separated 

. — lig, please s vecify the Number of paper con- 
— w send Bust Measure, Deulers supplied 

ial discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(la32 Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter 
\ perior to all - 4 














f) Lady Agents 
Wwented in all 
Nowthern and 
Western States. 


Is not ex 
AQNune celled for Su wear 
eg «& Sinterenae'| Aa -—— y 6 New York ; 


— « Co.. Chi : 8 
Soi EARMON, BAL y& Foy. : ma 














THE CELEBRATED IMITATION GOLD WATCHES. 


FULL-JEWELED HUNTING LEVERS. 


at an astonishingly low price. 





Prices, $15, $20, $25. rr 
The Collins Metal (equal to Gold) Watches are now used through- = hy 
out the country by Railroad and Steamboat men, and all others = ~>s pun gs 
who can appreciate an excellent — of genteel appearance, _> Sy ~~ 
These 
the productions of any other factory in the world. We have in our 3 
ion hundreds of letters of recommendation from persons ~ - 
who have used our Watches. When six are ordered atone timea “7/7 //' Ss 
premium Watch will be sent free. Sent, C.O. D., by express. ffi \ 
C. E. COLLINS & CO., $85 Broad 





Watches are not equaled by "== gyn == 


way, New York. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to yet up clubs. Our answer fs, 
send for Price-List, and «a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 338 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


UNCLE NED'S 
SCHOOL, 


A Group of Statuary by 
John Rogers. Price $15. 
This and other Groups 
will be delivered at any 
railroad station in the 
United States, free of 
expense, on receipt of 
the price. 

Inclose stamp for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 












66 Tes LITERARY WORLD” begins its 

Second Year June 1, ‘71. Each number contains 
20 pages of Book Reviews, Literary News and Gossip, 
Notes and Queries, and List of all the New Books. 
John G. Saxe, the poet, says of the Literavn World: 
“We heartily second the N. Y. Eve. Post in "2 com- 
mendation of the honesty and diacrimination ‘ich 
characterize its articles.” One Do.tarR PER Yi. t 
> 10 cents. Published monthly by 

. R. CROCKER, 82 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FARM CARTS & WAGONS 











—_—$ 


always on hand and made to order. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free by mail. JOHIN L. KIPP, 
163 Eldridge St., New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 58 Murray Street, New York. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantl, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold _b 
Druggiste and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 








INVALIDS’ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS, 
FROM $15 to $40. 

FOR IN AND OUT DOOR USE, 

Any one having ure of the 
hands can propel and guide one. 
Having no use of the hands, 
any child of five years can push 
a grown person about. 
Invalids’ Carriages to order. 
Patent Sedan Carryin, Chairs. 
State yourcase and sead stamp 
STEPHEN W. SMITH,, 
90 William Street, New York. 





for circular. 


HEAP ADVERTISING. — We will insert 

an advertisement in Eight Hundreg Ameri- 
can Newspapers for Six Dollars per line 
er week. One line one week wili cost Six Dollars. 
‘wo lines will cost Twelve Dollars, and Ten lines wil 
cost Sixty Dollars. Send for a Printed List. Address 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., Advertising Avents, 
No, 41 Park Row, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $30, 

LOWE 


Send for a circular to PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 








Furnished to the United States Government and the 
principal Hospitals. The best and cheapest. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


B. MITCHELL, 45 Winchester Avenue, Chicago, 

e has patentep a STOVE that cooks a 

Meal for Eight Persons for One Cent, and 

they are in use in Thirty States and Territories. Send 
for Lliustrated Circular. 





Royal Havana Lottery of Cuba. 


| $330,000 in gold drawn every seventeen days. Prives 


cashed and information furnished by GEO. UPHAM, 
9 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. 


] CENTS will secure the “ Star-Sranciep Ban- 
nen,” on trial, for 3 months. A large 8-page, 40- 


a 
column illustrated paper. Splendid Stories. Wit and 
Fun. Exposes every Humbug and Swindle. Only a 
dime. Try it. Address 8, 8, banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


SGRISTADORO's- 


THE BEST 


—ItHAIR DYE. 
Dupor, 6 Astor House; Faoiogy, 68 Maiden Lane, 
BOOKS — BOOKS —.._The Largest Second-hand 

. Bookstorein America. Four 
large stores. Over 600,000 volumes on hand. For any 


book give usacall. Catalogues now ready. 
LEARY’S, Fifth and Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| Perernav’s **Golden Onguent” 
LOOK ¢ is warranted to produce a luxuriant beard 
or beautiful mustache on the smoothest face in four 
weeks. Never fails! Price %c. a package, postpaid ; 
three for 50c. Address L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 

















PRIL, MAY, ané JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
In the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use good blood- 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. “ Helmbold's Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “‘ Helmbold’s 


Fluid Extract Grape—Juice Pills.” are the best and moet reliable. 
One bottle of “‘Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one allon of the syrup or de- 
coction as made by druggists: and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 
The “Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fl 


barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, 


uid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 


salts, magnesia, &c. “ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented ill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 


but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great ca 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and 8a P A 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottie of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, waket) L 

ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will 


re in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
fe in operation. Two bottles of the “ Fluid Extract 
Id to those suffering 
akefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ve new blood, new vigor, and 


new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 


— all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepare 
nglish and French style of mannfacturing. All of i. T. F 
a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 


1 by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
Jelmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
red by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night, 


P. S\—HELMBOLD'’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 








ws 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent, 
JAPANESE PAPER WARE,—Z2valuabie to ex- 
: <a * ery housekeeper. 
Dealers are invited to test these gooda, now snccese- 
fully introduced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 
Pails, Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basin- 
se ger Trays, &. They are water-proof and dt ri- 
ble, will not shrink or break, are enameled in colors 
Send for Descriptive and Price Lists to the manufa: , 
turers, JENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pearl St., New 
York City. Trade supplied. . 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
ca - WARRANTED 
PS TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


‘py, — HORACE WATLUS 
A Great Offe ve 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mriovroxs, aud 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DUBBING 716 
MonTH, or will take a portion cash and balauce in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








THEA-NE 











79 _ ’ 
Barry's Tricepherous 
Will produce new hair on any Lead 
where the roots are not entirely dc ad, 
and BARRY'S SAFE HAIR DYE 
will color hair and whiskers any 


shade from reddish brown to jet 
lack. 


S 





DUTCHER'S DEAD SHOT for Bed-Bugs. 
TRY THEM, AND SLEEP IN PEACE. 
W.B; WILSON & CO, 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 

e nich Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





Rmorr QA everv where 
= $79 to $250 per month, mie aus ie 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SceHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
— quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15, Fully licensed 

| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
oo beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
* makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

ere — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month snd expenses, or a 
CS commission from which twice that amount can be 
tae made. Address SECOMB & CO, Boston, M cvs. ; 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 60 Shuttle Sewing Machines. |! 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best }w- 
priced licenred machine in the world. W. A. HEN 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Uhio, or St. Louis, Mo 





GIVEN AWAY, itignts to'Azots, wo is 


troduce the Ladies’ Sewing Guard. Send 85 cts. 





} Sample and Circular to NATIONAL FINGER GUAL.D 








CO., T77 Broadway, N. Y. 





AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per Week and expenses, or aliow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wouderful luven 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 
W ANTED, —Ladies and gentlemen to solicit sub 
acriptions tor Captain Glazier’s new book,**'Tunik 
Yeurs ws tue Feverar Cavarry.” The most thriping, 
popular, and best selling work of the day. Any 4 vy 
can sell it. Every body buys it. Sold by Ageuts only. 
RK. H. FERGUSON & CO., 138 Bleecker &t., New York, 


b 4 wer Month quaranteed, Sure pa. 
$100 to $250 Wages paid weekly to aoe 4 
every where, selling our /’atent Silver-Mould Wiait-W 
Cothes Lines. Business permanent. For ful! partic 
Jars, address Ginarp Wire Mitws, Philadelphia, Pu. 


& 
; 


Easily made with our Stencil sud 

VV ON FY Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Fice 
Srarrorp M'r'’a Co., 

New York 


66 Falton St., 





GENTS WANTED for “CONVENT LIFE 
UNVEILED,” by Eprru O’Gonmas, Escaped Nun, 

whose disclosures are thrilling and startling. 
@ONN, PUB. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


60 A WEEK paid. If you want buvicess, 
send stamp to Novevry Co., Saco, Me. 
»D<¢) 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
$325 Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
’ | A DAY FOR ALL with Stencil Tools. 
s Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springtield, Vt. 


GENTS, for the best selling and paving goods 
d ont, nddress Moonr & Co., 8d St., Louisville, Ky. 


10 1 DA ¥—Business entirely new. Circulars free, 
Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 


BAZAR. 
Tlarrven’s Masaztnr, One Year......94 00 
Hanrer'’s Weenty, One Year... 4m 
Harvrr'’s Baz One Year 400 
Harrer’s Magazine, Uacvrr’s Werkey, and Flarprr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one vear, $10 60; or any 


two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of ciiher the Maoazine, Were y. or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Cl b of Fivan 
Scnsontnrrs at $4 00 cach, in one remitlance; or, 214 
Copies for $20 00, witiout extra copy, 


Tenws ror Apvertiyo in Hanrer's Perwonrosrs. 

Harper's Mavazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insegtion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











| PERS WEEKLY. EM 7. 7p, 

| : ; 

; |BISHOP & REIN, Great National Loan 

. JEWELERS, ' 

; Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, «@ NEW FIVE PER CENT. BONDs oF 
NEW YORE. THE UNITED STATEs. 

The Treasury Department is now able to Promise 
that the registered Certificates of Stock, ang & g00d 
part of the Coupon Bonds of the New Loan ef the 
United States, bearing Five per cent. Interest, payable 

‘ quarterly in Gold, will be ready for delivery early in the 

|, W, Johnston present month. ‘The Subscriptions to te Loss we 

Ji . i j amount to’ $62,000,000, and it is expected that the sen 

FO GRAND STREET. New 7 scriptions and Sales will progress more rapidly when 
VAY) Git A ND ol i Dit, VOW the Certificates and Bonds are ready for market abroag 





Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su as well as at home. The whole sum of Five ’ 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX | offered to the public gen 4 per Cents 
rding to the lin ge ly, and to the holders of 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according e linen. United eral, > holders o 
si States 5-20 Bonds, without qualifi : 
t#™ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. qualification, js 
t@™ Six good “ - Harris a “ $9. | $200,000,000. When this amount, to which preference 
To, gentlemen residing outside of New York a good | ie thus given, i taken up, the remainder ofthe Fi 

y sending the ‘ 

a inches : Size of Collar worn: measurefrom | Per Cents, $900,000,000, embraced in the New Loan of 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, will be 
ger; around Chest, W: age i, — —_e offered in connection with $300,000,000 Four and one. 
of Plaits; iffor Stu — 4 uttons; style of Cu half per Cents, and any part of $700,000.00 " 

th Dress Shirts to Order. 7 100,000,000 of Four 
=A arabe oes Cents, the one running fifteen years and the other thir 


r ty years. 
RY EYP \ D The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent, 
e Bond, under and pursuant to the New Loan Act of 
The most sensational book of the day. Illustrated | COmetess: 


by Thos. Worth. For sale every where; or inclose 

‘ WINCHELL & SM : qrever 

25 cents to Mo ’paiton St, N.Y. | U8veResr | FUNDED LOAN OF 1831 | 5 run crv 
. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN TUE SUM oF 


ee a eel 
The Darling Self-Supplying Penholder.| .............. DOLLARS. 
Filled b ——- pressure. Writes 2000 words at THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 


} 


N { ; 3 \ 
WR 


SS 





AA UV om - 


FORM OF 5 PER OENT. BOND. 





a dip. th an Sent prepaid for 50 cts.; | visions of an Aét of Con entitled « 
Ex. Piated, 75 ote. ; Nickel a . Clubs of Six for | thorize the refunding of the National Debt, oie 
$2. Address  W. A. COOK, No.6 State St., N.Y. | July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved Jancars 20 





ree rs mane | 18il, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN EUROPE. | States, after the arst day of May, A. D. i881, in Coin 
; ° of oe Let y= : value = United any on said July 

n suc ‘oin, from the e 

Circular Letters of Credit, available in Sterling or date ba f, at —s vate of Five PERC —t day < = 
THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. Francs, issued by annum, payable quasterty, on the first day of February, 
BOWLES BROTHERS & CO aaa af arneees ne emamer een Toe The ph 

Reconciliation of Joun and Jonatuan. — Felicitations-over the great Anglo-Saxon Victory. <a Since <4 ¥. Taxes or Duties of the nn ted Baten eeraent al 
_ 9T State S oe ailien. —_ ee orm, by or under State, municipal, or 


FIRST MORTGAGE ee ee a... 
GSoxz.iD BOon Ds i} ~ 1 ees cc: gtr the Tae 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations 


OF TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES COMBINED, Unequaled for eatching Pike, Pickerel, Base, Trout. te. | of $60, $100, $00, $1,000, $8,000, and $10,007, an compo 


Price, by mail, $1 00.. Jouw H. Mann, Syracuse, bonds of each denomination except the last two. The 
interest will be payable in the United States at the office 


Having a Paid-up Capital of EIGHT MILLIONS, D OOLEYS sine at ramet rs 


‘H 2 Ss IN RAT. 
WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD OPERATION, CONNECTING Y A S days of Fet , May, August, and November, in cach 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, will be 


NEW-YORK CITY | efasya-s |: | 


The Interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
Wit Ht THE GREAT LAKES DER. and the <i saepeact ®t BAKING heh, Stock, and personal attendance, or attendance by 


























or 
= wholesome and deli BISCUITS, L proxy, at the Treasury, to draw and receipt for the In- 
BY THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE POSSIBLE. BRE L CAKES, &e., &. terest will be dispensed with, whenever the check of the 
I s ready for immediate xy ’ ; 
“” use. The best YEAST POWDER for use on long SEA United States Treasurer, mailed punctually to the aé- 
The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage on the First Forty Miles West from VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. dress and order of each holder, on or before every quar. 
New-York City, at the Rate of $30,000 per Mile. $30,000 per Mile on a nnvenett Wire ee pe ter-day, in preferred to such attendance, This check, 
already Expended on that portion of the Road. by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS aud DEALERS, | P#yable in Gold Coin at the Treasury in New York or 
—— oe DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, such other office as the Stock is registered at), will be 
negotiable or collectable on the indorsement of the 
A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE BONDS OF THE WHOLESALE DEPOT, woe weal +a ee ageueancenefes 


arrangement, the subscribers to, or purchasers of, the 
Stock in its registered form (which is a complete pro- 
tection against theft or other losses incident to Coupon 
Bonds payable to Bearer) are advised to give their Pos* 
office address in full, and to notify of any change in 
the address between quarter-days. 








69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY OF NEW- JERSEY, 


Indorsed by the N. Y. and 0. Midland Co., may be had by application to 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, No. 10 Wall Street, 





AND 
Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and The whole proceeds of the New Loan will be applied 
THE MONTOLAIR R ATLWAY COMPANY, No, 25 Nassau St., N, . S other ainagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- to s tensa or pace s- d pe Scien of the 
Price, 90 per Cent. in Currency. ve cate per Sam. 5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition to these 
e, 90 p y. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, puocoedn, tha 64 ination vednced by perches 





No. 8 College Place, New York. at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 


The King of Mineral Springs UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, | ,, 7: tit: ofect therefor of the Now soa 

















Is the German Seltzer; and 10 ee eee . Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and Interest e 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 100 copies of Hattowsn Hruxe (ite com- | the Public Debt of the United States. pooped 
Isitsduplicate. Letters attesting its wonderful Tonic,Aperient, and Anti-Bilious panion) ; ates no additional supply of Government Stocks, Gold 
qualities swarm in from every source. The question has been settled whether 25 copies of Stxoixc Annvat (all new); | the application of the surplus revenues derived in Gole 
artificially medicated waters may not be equal to those which burst sparkling Awnnvat for 1871, just out. from Customs is constantly lessening, as it has been 
from the earth itself. They can; and the Seltzer Aperient, when undoubtedly Stxermve Ging, free on application. dcin the Funded Stocks bearing 
pure and genuine, proves the fact. PHILLIP PHILLIPS, joing for two years past, the ‘ 
Be cautious, Accept none other, 37 Union Square, New York. aa a Debt, which 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. The ist of May schedule of the Public Det, © 
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perpetuate the bloom of youth for years. What the Balm 

is to the complexion, Lyon's Celebrated Kathairon is to p FE R F E C T Fl TT | Cc 

the hair. It causes the hair to grow luxuriantly, eradi- N 

cates dandruff, prevents the hair from falling out or turn- 
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OTHELLO NARRATING HIS ADVENTURES AT THE HOUSE OF BRABANTIO. 


OTHELLO. 


by ME, ting Sy this page, from a painting 
meh oe KyiGut, which is attracting 
Nation, — at the spring exhibition of the 
cademy of Design in this city, repre- 

ene indicated, though not dramatically 

y SHAKSPEARE. It is the episode 
nine moons wasted,” when he re- 
oe ar and sat as an honored guest in 
he the senator ; it forms a part of what 
inimitable directness and manliness, 
‘and council of Venice, as his love 


Tue , 


| story. We see part of a Venetian building, cov- 


ered with Byzantine carving, and opening into a 
court through one of those many-arched windows 
which often distinguish the house architecture 
of PaALLAp1o and Sansovino. In such a win- 
dow, open to the air, are grouped the persons of 
the drama, Othello, Brabantio, and Desdemona 
—the first in the act of narration. The three 


| are collected in one division of the arcaded case- 
| ment, while in another, more in shadow, are the 


attendants so familiar in Venetian pictures— 
musicians and refreshments. Othello, in the 
midst of the first triad, faces the observer. The 
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brave condottie ré, a ty pe of manly Morac co come- 
liness, lays out the plan of some battle or disas 
trons siege; he points with his forefinger, maps 
out the action, and looks his interlocutor direct- 
ly in the eye, with the frank, w ide gaze of a sim 
ple spirit. On his left, in toque and senator's 
| robes, sits Brabantio, lifting his hands with an 
old man’s astonishment ; he sits as at a play, and 
lets the current of wonder and emotion course 
through his feeble frame, as the stout hero, who 
has been the original in the story, rehearses it 


| once more as an actor. At his right, like one 


of the doves of Saint Mark's at refection-time, 





[From a Picture by D. R. KNIGHT. | 


the young Desdemona has fluttered in and set- 
tled—her delicate form involuntarily swaying to- 
ward the hero, her eye fixed and dreamy, her 
head inclined, her fingers absently plucking at a 
flower. This group sits upon silken carpets, 
amidst rich curtains, and among the surroundings 
of opulence and luxury. Flagons, cups, and 
fruits lie near; while, at hand, a silk-haired page 
and an olive-skinned musician send the notes of 
old-time instruments across Othello’s tones, and 
a maid, that might be ‘Trrtan’s ‘‘ Bella,” carries 
in a corbeille of dainties. 


The painter of this interesting composition ex-~ 
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ther Italian subject, entitled 
na Asleep.” The present picture ex- 
ied advance upon that work. Mr. 

h still a young man, has spent 








x vean road iu close stady, chiefly at 
Venice and Paris At the latter city he was 
she neni of GLEYRE. painter of the well-known 
: 0 1asi0 ss Perdues” and ‘* The Separation of 

» Aposties.” He is now preparing for ancther 
rotracted sojourn among the art galleries of the 
Cid World. 


‘Twis Spring that danced along the hills, 

ang her old songs over: 

that touched the sleeping rills, 
the fields with clover. 





And spread 
Acres ¢ "s bosom, brown and bare, 
Her robe of beauty flinging. 

She hung her jewels every where, 
singing. 


earth 


- < fad aieten Om 
Ana set her choirs & 





t ts winter stil 
ick with clove 
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And merry birds ¢ 





‘ith flowers of Hope to-morrow: 


TODHUNTERS’ AT LOANIN’ HEAD. 


Br ELIZA LYNN LINTON. 





IN 


SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER IV. 
PERSErS. 

ttie should retarn and 
110 a Corner—terrified 
‘ I all his reverend love and 
nselfish devotion—Lanra profited br the diver- 
die, and, patting on 
her hat, went cat to the moor to try and think out 





sion of Hornie’s being like to 





tion, and see how she could best escape 

nad dug for herself. she felt like 

th ares of Andromeda she had seen a 

while before leaving London: a beaatiful 
maiden bound to a rock, with an awful sea mon- 


Only that the mon- 
ble-hearted landsman, 
fustian and speaking | 


r approsching to de: 
ster was a handsome, no 


whose crime was in wearing 








provinelial dialect—whow 
mself be sadnced br fascina ng manners and 
a prettr little face. So she wandered, full of 
r nd fear, across the long brown moor 
ng instinctively the dire of the Gtr— 
2. if she could only be! she thought, almost 
ng. If only she could escape this hornble 
at Loanin’ Head, where she could not even 
k a litle pleasantir to s boor like Mark, but 
she must be taken to task i asked what she 
meant, snd mage to feel that she was very wrong 
od rerr ad if she didnot marry him. Mar- 
m, ind she would die first! And ret 
ndscape as—and how good! What 
copie! what a dreadful position al- 
nd to be m their hands as she was, 
er their control, without money, or 


r any thing else. and all to go on for an- 
nable years—before she 

vn mistress! Well, 
doe under it—she was 
n ther would be sorry ther 
liv. And overcome br self- 
uz do n a stone br the side of 
ari-way and burst into a hysterical 


rears—intern 


i.te of age and her 


she knew that she should 
















fond of tears. .As Mattie used to sav of her, 
she was a rare h t greetin:” and had an 
ocasions. 


aught her the sound of a 
z teiskly along the hard 
zg in the sound that 








eTer 1h the pera fal 


rer—Or, more con- 


tT. Captain Liornmer—was coming over the 
3 waste to free her from her bonds and carry 

& into security and the world? Yes, Laura 
seed it bomestiy to herself at least, she longed 
se a “gentleman” again: and she would not 
e made mar gece ad one of the right 
erm asked ber then and 


: there to elope with 
™. apd leave Mark and Loanin’ Head. and the 
id 3 for berself. and the bonds into 








which she hed se fire. all im the background, 
¢ and forerer. Bat mo ome came: and ret 
™ as sure thar this was not to be ome of the | 


appocntimests she bad learned so sorrowfallr br 

. ight, well-trained, the sound came | 
er like the most harmonious masic: and hast- 
trying her eves, she posed berself in a sweet, | 

dest, gracefal attitade, thinking of herself as | 












ing she might be look- | 
2 pertecton, as she plucked the | 
s from a dsisr one br ome, and made beliere 


& DUTTesse. an 


sat ** he lores 


» orthodox 





| impossible as this with Cousin Mark; which 
Aunt Mattie was urging for her own part, and 


| both hands as fervently as if she had been his ac- 


knowledged lover. 

He was taken by surprise: so was she. She 
had not thought of him to-day when she heard 
the well-trained beat of the hoofs along the road, 
and her delight at his sudden appearance was in 
proportion to her surprise. 

** Oh, Captain Dormer! is it really rou? Oh, 
how glad I am!” she said, almost clinging to his 
hand. And then she began to cry again. 

** Miss Calhoun! Laura!” said the captain, 
really distressed at the sight of her distress. He 
little man, if shallow, and he 
hated tears. ‘‘Now sit down, and tell me all 
about it,” he then said, very kindly. ‘‘ Where are 
you living? I mean, where is this place of yours, 
Loanin’ Head? And what kind of people are 
your relations, and how do they treat you 7” 

**Oh, they are dreadful!” sobbed Laura. 

** Dreadful? How? Are they cross to you?” 

“ Yes, very,” she said, piteously. “* They keep 
me quite a prisoner, and I am miserable. You 
must not come near the Captain Dormer.” 

“* Why not ?” he ** Would they kill 
me ? 

‘* I don’t know what they would not do to yon 
—and me,” she added; thinking that perhaps 
the prospect of a little danger might not deter 
him, if he was very mach in love with her—but 
if it got her into a scrape! Would not his gal- 
lantry find that a sufficient barrier? Whatever 
the means, she must keep him away from Loanin’ 
Head; and Laura Calhoun was by no means a 
young lady scrupulous about means. 

‘* Poor little thing!” he said, with a great deal 
of misplaced compassi **We must get her 
out of this, anyhow. But what a set of brutes! 
I can not understand any one treating you ill.” 

**Oh, you should have heard my aunt scold 
me to-day,” said Laura. ‘‘ She has a great hor- 
rid son that she wants me to marry. He has 
been making love to me ever since I went there; 
and of course it would be a very nice thing for 
them if I would marry him, you know, because 
then they would get all my money.” 

** What wretches !” ejaculated the gallant cap- 
tain. ‘I hope, though, you have too much 
sense and spirit to be made to do that, Laura?” 
The “* Laura” came in very naturally this time. 
“I have always been afraid that your moner 
would be a bait to mercenary hounds like that, 
who tould not jate your dear little self, 
but who would want your fortune for their own 
purposes.” 

*- Yes,” said Lanra, with the sweetest, simplest 
manner in the world; “‘ and I shall have a very 


| good income, indeed, when I am of age.” 
*-] am exceedingly glad to hear it,” was the | i 


reply, made with fervor. 

** About a thousand a year, I believe,” she said. 

If she had said a few pounds under that sum 
was her sale capital, she would have about hit the 
mark. 

** What s good thing for you!” said Captain 
Dormer ; and on the strength of its being a con- 
gratulatory proceeding, he again took her hand 
and pressed it; and Laura thought how nice it 
was to have her hand taken by one in a well-fit- 





| 


ting, clean glove—not like Cousin Mark's, hard | 


and rough. and with signs of toil never wholly ef- 
faced. How delightful, too, to hear an educated 
voice, with a well-bred accent, and to be in the 
company of a gentleman ! 

She never knew that she loved Captain Dormer 
so mach as she felt she loved him to-day. And 


| oh. if he would only run away with her and mar- 


ry her! 


on his horse now and nde with her into Carlisle, 


having been with him! 
make him see it as his duty to take her away ? 

All these thoughts passed through her mind 
she sat on the stone for a good hour longer, 


gave him a faney sketch of her position—really | 


| quite a pathetic sketch, and very well done, from 


an artistic point of view. Looked at morally, it 
would have perhaps been more commendable if 
ithed been trae. Sach as it was, however—with 
the thousand a year as a make-weight—it inspired 
Captain Dormer with the most ardent desire to 
be the Perseus to her Andromeda, and to rescne 
her and her fortune from the devouring jaws of 
Consin Mark and the machinations of that artful, 


| scheming. and dreadfal old Aunt Mattie. Rash- 
| ly, perhaps, considering he had only her 


I word for 
it, yet carried out of himself by the sight of her 
beauty—she was looking so lovely !—and her 


| distress, and determined by the chance of losing 


her, Captain Dormer went much farther than 


of love that woald never grow old or cold, or 
cross or stupid, of constancy that would last 
through life, of sublimated passion at high-press- 
ure forever. And so they parted— engaged; 


bat at Laura's vebement. almost agonized en- | 


treaty, engaged im secret. to be married in <- 


| cTet—a runaway match, next week; before those 


dreadfal relations of hers should even suspect 
that she bad a lover to see that she was not ill- 
treated and forced imto a umicon so hateful. w 


cena 


Cousin Mark imsisting on with almost bratal 
fervor for his. 


7 +; and she looks like an 
old char-woman—I declare 
could bat get ave; from them !~ 


F 


‘*So you shall, dear! You little trembling 
doubter! Trust yourself to me, and I will defend 
you with my life!” 

“You dear!” said Lanra, nestling against his 
arm, and putting up her face. 

But it was now time for her to go back to the 
house—she would not call it home, she said, with 
a scornful little toss of her head. So they parted, 
with a promise to meet again this dav next week, 
when they would part no more; for then the law 
would give him the right to protect her, and put 
it out of the power of Mark the monster to de- 
your her and her thousand per annum. 

And while she had been making love to Cap- 
tain Dormer on the moor, Mark and his mother, 
having tended Hornie in her bad time and brought 
her through, had their first loud, serious quarrel, 
all about Cousin Lowra; wherein Mark had so 
far forgotten himself that, exasperated by some- 
thing more than usually severe which Mattie said, 
he raised his hand; bat bethought himself just in 
time, and did not strike her. 

Poor Mattie! she gave in at once and forever 
when she saw that uplifted hand. Her heart was 
broken—she said—tet it break! Her favorite, her 


moor, where he had an instinct Miss Lowra had 
gone. And where he met her, not an instant too 
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preposterous thing that might 
her to do till this day week, when Jock 
dean was to be enacted for their benefit. 


“* You spoil me, Cousin Mark.” said Laura. 

“Nay! nay! But ye do love me, Miss Low- 
ra?” he cried, suddenly. ‘I could bide a’ things 
o this warld an 1 neest, if ye can say wid yer 
haill heart, Mark, lad. I love thee !” 

** Mark, lad, I love you!” said Laura, langh- 
ing. ‘** Will that satisfy yor, you foolish boy?” 

** An’ yell be my wife—yell be my ain lile 
wife?” Mark continued. 

“*You had better not ask me that, Mark! I 
should make but a bad wife for you, as auntie 
knows,” said Laura, with a horrible fear lest Cap- 
tain Dormer should be listening. 

Big tears of love, of gratitude, of overwrought 
feeling, stood in Mark's eves. ** It’s me as isn’t 
fit for ye. Miss Lowra!” he said, in his simple, 
honest way, poor fellow. “* But if love, an'"—nay, 
worship— Tl mak up for a’ else that’s wantin’, 
ye'll hev that, my darling !—mair nor iver woman 
hed. Eh, but ye've made me a glad man to-day! 


o | Its maist as if I was some one else nor mysel. 


I feel as it I couldna dee, nor let owt hurt me. 
Nay, Lowra! divn't turn thee face away! 
Thou’s nae call to be shamed, my lass — my 
bonny leddy lass! Thou's said thou loves me, 
an’ that thou lt marry me, an’ why shouldn't thee 
look at me, my darling? Eh! but gie me ane 
sweet kiss—ane, of thine ain free will, as thou 
gav'st me in Leddy Coppy sae long ago!” 

“You are too good for me, Mark!” said 
Lanra, with a sndden spasm of conscience. But 
she kissed his yearning face nevertheless, and let 
him hold her in his arms as his engaged wife, 
with Jock of Hazeldean looming in the near fu- 
tare, only one short week distant! 

Thus they went to the house; Mark holding 
the small, white, dainty hand in his—how that 
roughened tan of his contrasted with her white and 
dainty flesh !—and, so ing. they came to 
Manne, feeding her geese by the back-door ; and 
Mark, as it were, giving her to his mother, said, 


| huskily, ** Tak her, mither, she’s yer ain noo, and 


biess her an’ me!” 
“The Lord bless ye, my hairns!” was the old 


| Woman's solemn reply, as she wiped the tears 





from her face. ‘* An’ Mark, lad, let a’ that’s 
gone afore to-day be forgot as if ‘t had niver been.” 
“Tse sorry. mither,~ said Mark; ‘“‘bat I 


** Amen!" said Mattie. ‘* An’ noo, lass, ye'se 
my ain, an’ I’se tak ye for my danghter with a 
reet gude heart ; an’ may re baith be happy, and 
niver rue this day's wark! ‘Truth an’ love mak 


t warkd a bonny place: an sae lang as ve her | 


baith o these. ye her a blessing in yersels. Ye 
mind me, Lowra! yell find afore ve dee that yer 
aunt has said truth in this, if she’s leed a’ her life 
beside !~ 

** What a funny thing!” thought Laura. ‘* En- 
gaged to two men at once, and both so mach in 


She | and smiled corly at Mark as she did so: while 


be was just clean daft over her, as Isabella said 
to Phebe Grerstoke—carrying sorrow there, at 
all evonts, if only joy reigned at Loanin’ Head. 
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CROSS PURPOSES. 


THERE never was a prettier homestead ; 
New England than that in which my so 
opens. ‘The view from our parlor window \;; 
worth coming many a mile to see. There ar 
on either side gently sloping mountains covered 
with verdure, save where gray patches of lichen, 
covered granite show. A little 


** 4 b _— 3 ) 
with daisies. Within that cozy parler, ete 


years ago, we all of us were sitting at the even. 
mg-time: my mother, the shadow of a once 
stately girl, my father, old and feeble too, and 
Margaret, besides myself. Fair and tal she 
was, with the pure and delicate tints upon ber 
face that none but American girls possess: hair 
like spun gold ; blue eyes full of merriment anq 
love. But there is little use in describing her 

for some ideal form that existed in the reader’. 
mind before will rise before him or her, use what 
words I will. She was an orphan, and had 
lived with us these many years—the * daughter 
of the house”—and she and I had been as sister 
and brother Jong as I could remember. (f late 
the even current of our lives had been disturbed, 
however, by growing anxiety arising from the 
increasing infirmities of my parents. The fu. 
ture of us two young people was fair enough in 
many respects, so far as we could see ; but while 
I could battle with the world, and meant to do 
it bravely, she would be alone when those who 
had been all the world to her should have passed 
away. And thus upon this evening when mr 
story opens thoughts, only half revealed as yet 
by any of us, took shape, and were uttered at 
last. What those thoughts were may easily be 
guessed. With many tender words father and 
mother both, saying that they knew Margaret 
and I already loved each other well, fervently 
hoped that she and I should make life's journey 
hand in hand—that as a husband mine would 
be the right to shield and guide her always. But 
there was no pledge asked. There was time 
enongh. At least we were both young. and a 
few years—it might be very few—but still there 
was time enough. Only let them, said they, 
be happy in the knowledge that we two would 
never part, and when those vears were over there 
would be peace in the hearts of two old people 

I took Margaret's hand. as she sat on a low 
stool at my mother’s knee, hiding her face and 
softly weeping, and told her that so long as I had 
life and strength they would be for her; and if she 
loved me well to be my wife, some day 
I should ask her; ‘* for,” said I, “it is my dear- 
est hope to call you mine.” Ma did not 
speak a word, but pressed my hand a little, while 
my mother bent down to her shining hair and 
kissed it gently. We were soon calm again, ex- 
cept that when lights came Margaret fied away, 
and I saw her no more that night. 

Next day I went hack to college, and for two 
years was litle at home. The current of my 
life and of the others’ flowed on evenly. Noth- 
ing was said of the tacit engagement between 
my cousin and myself, except some faint alla- 
sions to it now and then, bat not from her. 
Once or twice during visits I was going to speak 
of it, but she seemed imstinctively to guess my 
purpose and avoided me forthe time. Certainly 
we did not seem like lovers, though I loved her 
more and more; and yet we were no longer on 
the footing of earlier years. Not that there was 
embarrassment between us, or, if there was. sic 
did not feel it. We belonged to each other— 
that much was settled. We had promised vir- 
tually (1 definitely) that we would marry—* 
much was well understood. With her the su!- 
ject seemed put aside as past discussion : and her 
aspect was that of one who, having learned her 
destiny. accepted it without question and wit!- 
out emotion. Whether she ever looked forwar: 
to our union or not I did not know. It was 4 

courtship altogether. me 

At length there came a period in my life wher, 
like other young Americans, I thought o fin e 
foreign travel would pat the finishing touches | 
my education. I consulted my father abont it 
first, and then my mother. Both were wing 
that I should go, though not for long. Their 
health had been more robust of late, or rather 
less feeble, and ther were not selfish enough. so 
they said. to stand in the way of what might be 
of service to me. oe, 

+ But,” said ther, “ what does Margaret thins 
aboat it?” x ‘ 

“J have not even hinted at my wish as ret 

“Then do so at once. Her feelings 
matter must—ought to—weigh with you as much 
as ours, or even more.” ee 

That same evening I asked her to walk eo" 
me a while: no request, but one wi" 
seemed to startle her. But she quietly put °0 
her hat, and we went out together. How wet ® 

! We passed oat from ou 
garden gate, and wandered on through the .. 
valler, where autamn-strewed leaves lay. oe? 
he gionous sane 
different hues ¢ ! 
We talked indifer- 





Yet 


the con- 


and that was all. 
topic nearest to my heart she § e 
once, saying that there would be time enous 


that upon my return. my jourmer. and 


I over the events of my joct “2 
BE A that, without unusaal incidents, I 
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SvprtemeNt, May 27, 1871.] 
Se 


nd myself at Paris. I was to pitch my tent 
here for a time, and chance and my own incli- 
a n were to determine the future course of my 
aan So far as Paris was concerned, my intro- 
trave”. ¢ gave me guides and company, and be- 
I was an invited guest of Victor 
ose family were absent from the 
city for a week or two. He was and is a young 


man of many c 


fou 


some. 
each othe: 
ret was ti 
And thus t 
f sin = 
po with Victor's family, now expected 
every da family! T ought to have said his sis- 
eehdro EF Pearl,” his ** Little Whit 

ter Adele—his “* Little F earl,” his ‘* Little Whi e 
Rose,” as he called her. Oh, she was beautiful ! 
How can I tell it! We were introduced, and all 
was changed from that time forth. There came 
a new existence forme. Yes, another life seem- 
ed to have rushed into mine ; and as I was once, 
-, was I not now, nor would be evermore. I 
ms ere is a destiny in all this, I felt it 
to be so. Lhad been ‘in love” before this mo- 
0 DE SU. = P es . 
ment of transmutation, which condition of being 
in love I now on the instant found to be delu- 
sion, Idid love Margaret very dearly, no doubt, 
and not now less than when I bade her good-by 
in the old house at home. But here was some- 
thing different. Of course I soon became upon 
intimate terms with M. De Brissolles and his 
wife—a noble pair, and handsome still, with a 
little hauteur of manner, but kind as kind could 
be: and when, a day or two after my introduc- 
tion to them, they begged me to postpone my 
further journey, 1 had no word but thanks. I 
staid with them for weeks, and day by day the 
image of Adele was always with me, while she 
had learned to blush when our eyes met, or 
tremble when her hand at times rested a mo- 
ment in mine. Did others know this of us? I 
wondered. Yes; itappearedso. One day Vic- 
tor and I were walking alone along one of the 
quays of the Seine, and, contrary to his usual 
habit, had been for some time silent. Presently 
we turned to retrace our steps, and wheeling si- 
multaneously, were for the moment face to face. 
I knew that he was about to speak of her, and 
for an instant my heart stood still. 

‘My friend,” said he, with great gentleness, 
but very gravely, ‘‘ when shall you depart for It- 
aly? Soon the season will be over for that Al- 
pine travel which thou desiredst so much.” 

“T have not thought of it lately.” 

‘Nevertheless, think of it now. I will be 
your companion, By-the-way, thou shalt once 
more tell me of thy American home, of monsieur 
thy good father, and madame the mother who 
is dear to thee, and yet another—shall I pro- 
nonnce her name ?” - 

“T have not forgotten it, Victor—alas! that 
it is too much absent from my thoughts already.” 

‘Yet she is thy betrothed—thy fiancée? Yet 
thou art an honorable man ?” 

“Even so. The first is true; of the second 
I know not.” 

“But I know. Thou hast letters from her, 
doubtless ?” 

‘Sometimes, but very seldom. A few cold 
words are all that they contain.” 

** But still she is beloved of thee ?” 

His words troubled me exceedingly, and he 
saw it. He placed his arm fondly on my shoul- 
der: ** Abner, I have known it all. But it must 
be. Thou art pledged to Margaret; thy 
honor is involved in faith to her. Look you: we, 
Adele and I, have honor too. No broken prom- 
ise, no broken troth, must cast its shadow over 
lier fame or mine. I would rather she were in 
her grave; and for me, dear as you are to me, 
my friend, I would renounce you even at the 
sword's point.” 

“ Did she bid you say this? I have never spok- 
en to her of love, Victor; but if I did, I would 
take dismissal from no lips but hers. But it will 
never be needed. I will fulfill my engagement 
“4 Margaret. She shall not know how false I 
have been to her memory, poor girl. I can not 
give her a free heart, an entire love, but I will 
do my duty both to her and to myself. Speak 
homore of this, Victor. We will be to-morrow 
* route. I thank you that you have recalled 
me to myself; and I will try, if I can not for- 
a at least not to oceupy myself with vain re- 

rets, 
“ae ae —, “I knew it well,” 
eae AB aig thee.” And we went 
a iat sadly, though each had satisfied 
Pry Bere night! when the brain refuses to 
aries od the senses there is no oblivion ; 
fr lle _ — seems to rise up out of the 
e aideaae é ere goes on an agony of thought, 
ic ca recollection of what might have 
7 and was not—of happiness missed, of op- 
Portunities lost forever. As I lay broad awake 
iz — : was about as wretched a creature 
is saying : me from Maine to Texas, which 
with ce deal. I had, in good faith and 
I would ma io promised my parents that 

ved her " their ward, my cousin. I had 
Mtr hon om and told her so. If there were 
pg edt ae in such pledges as I had giv- 
if I withdrew fe © meanest dastard upon earth 
the talsere_. rom them. Behind all this was 
on the die nt the ruin—that I should bring 
DY valley. oy in what we used to call the hap- 
tempt firsen I were false, nothing but con- 
of it yer’ 7. + for them, could come 
had ‘taken the pl been, was, false. Another 
} e place that Margaret alone had 


suppose th 






Ul 


ee *, ys no love but for Adele. ‘To marry 

‘And é dele would be an acted lie. 
mon “Rt the lie must be acted; the treason 
Sesas ronght ont; T mnst fulfill my promise. 
S No escape save by dishonor, and that 





kind of escape I felt, mad even as I was, I could 
not, would not, use. No, rather death itself. 
But then there were two kinds of dishonor. If 
I married without love, was not that as deep an 
injury to my wife as could be inflicted ?—a home 
without love, a bondage endured, a heart ever 
disloyal, were these the fulfillment of the pledge 
Ihad made? Should I not rather be an impos- 
tor, a cheat, who offered to a noble, trusting 
woman a forgery, a counterfeit ? God help me, 
for it was hard to bear, hard to think of, even. 

So rolled the watches of the night away. The 
pain that racked me, heart and brain, was nev- 
er still, Adele! Adele! why did I ever see your 
face? Why did your glorious eyes have smiles 
forme? Oh, Margaret, would that I had never 
left your side! would that you looked upon my 
agony to-night and showed to me the righteous 
way! So thinking, I could bear it no longer. 
Any thing was better than this. I must go 
home—must fly a presence that was a delight, but 
a terror also. And I carried my resolve into ex- 
ecution. Feigning excuses, I bade them all 
farewell—how I parted with Adele without be- 
traying myself I can not tell—and before three 
days had taken passage for home once more. 

They were all much startled by my sudden 
and unexpected appearance. I explained by 
saying that my health had suffered, and indeed 
my looks verified the assertion. ‘ But I am 
very glad to have you back,” said my father. 
‘* Maggie, too, has missed you sadly, and has 
been less and less like her cheerful self. I think 
we were all getting into a bad way, were we not, 
birdie?” We were not overjoyous that first 
evening of my return. My mother seemed op- 
pressed with some care of which I knew nothing, 
and my cousin sat very silently by her side, the 
fire-light glancing brightly upon her golden hair. 
It was a relief when the servant ushered in Mr. 
Hamlyn, the rector of our little church, and who 
had been iustalled just before I had set out upon 
my travels. He was a thoroughly genial man. 
With his prompting, I found myself able to tell 
some of my experiences abroad. He had also 
visited Paris, and was thus able, by references to 
particular localities and persons, to recall circum- 
stances to my mind which otherwise I should 
have forgotten. But with all his versatile con- 
versation the evening was dull, and we went to 
bed, all of us, as if we were to be executed on the 
morrow. As for Margaret, the meeting between 
us was very constrained and awkward. She had, 
on my first entrance, suffered me to kiss her, but 
if she returned the salute at all it was so distant- 
ly as to have no affection in it. The fault was 
mine, of course, however. I had a secret—a 
guilty secret; and she read enough of my face 
to know it. Very likely, too, my manner— 
though I strove that it should be otherwise—in- 
dicated some change which, though not under- 
stood, was yet inimical to her peace. 

And time sped on gloomily enough. I knew 
with a grim despair that Margaret was to be 
mine, ‘There was no sort of romance about it, 
no doubt about it, no joy about it. When I 
went away she had been passive, I eager and 
fond. Now she was passive still, only that her 
eyes often looked weary and her face pale, and 
her step was less elastic than of old, while I was 
changed from the eager lover into nothing more 
than a studiously polite bridegroom elect, without 
any apparent interest or thought or gladness con- 
cerning what to men usually is looked forward 
to as the consummation of their dearest, fondest 
hopes. Me a lover, and a lover without a spark 
of visible emotion. We were a strange couple 
in the opinion of our friends, no doubt—unless, 
indeed, we were not so closely watched by them 
as by each other. I had no thought of turning 
back; if she had, she did not show it. We had 
definitely arranged our future, and there was an 
end of it. I had written to Victor, with apolo- 
gies to his sister and the rest—he knew why I 
had fled without my telling him, and no apology 
to him was needed. I told him, too, that in the 
spring there would be an end of my youth, and 
that the one disloyalty to her who was to call 
me husband was over. In reply he told me that 
Adele was gone to Baden with some friends. 
Her health was good; but in their mutual confi- 
dences she had owned to having suffered by my 
abrupt departure, but that she would pray that I 
and my wife would be happy in each other’s love, 

So on went the days, and the day of days—to 
most young men and women, but not to us—was 
at hand. A month, a week, and at length to- 
morrow would be the end of it. ‘To-morrow I 
would be ‘‘ Benedick the married man.” A few 
words spoken, a signature, a little feast, and then 
farewell all dreams of joy, of bliss. I did not 
see Margaret that day. She was too ill and agi- 
tated. Poor girl! I pitied her even more than 
myself, though one circumstance, which I shall 
come to presently, was utterly unknown to me. 
John Hamlyn should perform the ceremony in 
due course of his parish duty, but had declined, 
preferring that another clergyman should offi- 
ciate. He would be present, however. He said 
that he could not refuse so much to a young lady 
whom he esteemed above all others, and a friend 
—that was me—for whom he wished every hap- 
piness that this world could bestow. 

I asked to see my mother before retiring that 
night, and she came tome. She had been weep- 
ing, lam sure. I asked her for her blessing, and 
she gave it me. ‘‘ And how is Margaret ?” said 
I. ‘*Somewhat nervous and out of spirits,” re- 
plied my mother, looking anxiously at me. The 
words were on my tongue that might have bro- 
ken off the marriage even then; but I would not 
say them. I would not bring a sorrow, such as 
those words would bring, upon the dear old lad 
who stood before me. ‘‘ Give my love to her,” 
I said. ‘* May her dreams be pleasant, and to- 
morrow make her happy!” 


And now uprose the golden sun, flashing over 
hill and dale, brown rock and shining streamlet. 








How bright and beautiful were all things! And 
alas! how beautiful was she! Yes; but pale as 
any lily, and drooping as the lily droops beneath 
an angry cloud. What mattered that! it was 
her fate and mine that waited its accomplish- 
ment. There were friends there, many and 
warm, as the world goes. ‘I'here were fair girls 
all wreathed in tearful smiles, and men with 
noisy congratulations, uttered with much awk- 
wardness. There were father and mother, anx- 
ious, but trying to look glad. Did they, like me, 
see in it all a sacrifice? But soon a rustle of 
many feet and of silken robes told that the hour 
had come. ‘The rector of the next parish—Dr, 
Holecomb—was ready, Our own rector was 
standing near him. And then came the moment 
for placing bride and bridegroom in ceremonial 
form. We stood up, side by side, and as we did 
so our eyes met. On the instant Margaret sud- 
denly reeled, and would have fallen but that 
Mr. Hamlyn, quicker than I, caught her in his 
arms. 

I need not describe the confusion that fol- 
lowed. A few privileged friends left the room 
with her, and the remaining guests waited si- 
a dreading they knew not what. At last 
the door opened, and my father, trembling with 
agitation, beckoned me, and I went to where she 
was. She lay within my mother’s arms, weep- 
ing—oh! such dreary weeping! such passionate 
tears !—as if her heart were breaking. 

There was no marriage that day, nor for many 
days. Nor was she now ever to be my wife; 
for she owed her heart’s allegiance to another, 
and she paid the debt. Like me, she had in- 
tended to be a martyr, out of love for those to 
whom she owed so much. ‘The only difference 
between us was that, while her strength failed 
her, mine stood firm. A few words more and I 
have done. Again the wedding-party assem- 
bled—with a difference. I was best man now, 
and our rector groom elect. No faintings now, 
no sorrow. As the words ended that made him 
a happy man and her a happy woman, I folded 
her to my heart with a peaceful joy I never felt 
before, and whispering “‘ sister darling,” blessed 
her from my soul, As the recollection of that 
day passes, another picture comes beaming into 
memory. It is of a Paris home interior, where 
a girl with dark, swimming eyes gazes upon the 
face of one who is kneeling at her feet. As he 
looks up with passionate love he can scarcely 
speak the words, **Can you forgive and love me 
still?” Lower and lower she bends her shining 
head, as with a rosy blush she whispers, ‘‘ Both.” 


MATRIMONIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


In olden days June was held the most propi- 
tious month in the twelve for marriage—a happy 
result being rendered doubly certain if the cere- 
mony was timed so as to take place at the full 
moon, or when the sun and moon were in con- 
junction. That unimpeachable authority, the 
registrar-general, tells us that May is in these 
later days a favorite marrying month in England, 
so that one matrimonial superstition has gone the 
way all such fancies are doomed, sooner or later, 
to go; for May used to be as much avoided by 
persons about to marry as June was favored, that 
merry month being supposed to be specially un- 
der the influence of malignant spirits delighting 
in domestic discord. ‘* The girls are all stark 
naught that wed in May,” is the verdict of one 
old saw ; another declares— 

From the marriages in May, 
All the bairns die and decay; 
a third pronounces, ‘‘ Who marries between the 
sickle and the scythe will never thrive ;” while a 
poet, complimenting the month at the expense of 
what should be the ruling passion in marriage- 
minded folks, sings : 
iy never was the month of Love, 
or May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind, 
For Love is fall of showers! 

In times gone by, candidates for connubiality 
in England were obliged to study times and sea- 
sons. ‘The Church would not allow them to mar- 
ry just when they felt inclined. ‘‘ Marriage,” 
says the register of Norton, ‘‘comes in on the 
13th of January, and at Septuagesima Sunday it 
is out again until Low Sunday, at which time it 
comes in again, and goes not out till Rogation 
Sunday ; thence it is forbidden until Trinity Sun- 
day; from thence it is unforbidden till Advent 
Sunday, and comes not in again until the 13th 
of January.” ‘That those concerned might better 
remember the rules, somebody put them into 
rhyme, running thus : 

Advent m: ny, 
= Hil ro ony ieerty 


ma 8a) Hy 
Fight days i tH one you may; 
ion bids thee to contain, 
But Trinity sets thee free again. 

It was considered improper to marry upon 
Innocents’ day, because it commemorated the 
slaughter of the children by Herod; and it was 
equally wrong to wed upon St. Joseph’s day. 
In fact, the whole season of Lent was declared 
sacred from the intrusion of Hymen’s devotees. 
** Marry in Lent, and you'll repent!” and there 
are good people still who, if they do not believe 
that bit of proverbial wisdom to be prophetic, un- 
doubtedly think Lenten wedders deserve to find 
it so. 

Young ladies should abstain from listening to 
any one whose surname begins with the same let- 
ter as their own : 

To change the name and not the letter, 

Is a change for the worse, and not for the better; 
and they would do well to take the precaution of 
placing their initials in conjunction with those of 
any admirer they incline to favor, and ask, like 
Malvolio, ‘‘ What should that alphabetical posi- 
tion portend ?” for if, of the united initials, any 
word can be formed, they may be certain the 
owners of them will uever be happy together. 





It is an unhappy omen for a wedding to be put 
off when the day has once been fixed. In Swe- 
den it is believed much harm will ensue if a bride- 
groom stands at the junction of cross-roads, or 
beside a closed gate, upon his wedding-morn. It 
is a bad sign if the bride fails to shed tears on the 
happy day, or if she indulges herself by taking a 
last admiring glance at the looking-glass after her 
toilet is completed ; but she may gratify her van- 
ity without danger if she leaves one hand ungloved 
until beyond temptation. ‘To meet a priest, dog, 
cat, lizard, or serpent on the way to church—to 
look back, or to mount many steps before gain- 
ing the church door, are alike ominous of future 
unhappiness ; and, according to north-country 
notions, it is courting misfortune to marry in 
green, or while there is an open grave in the 
church-yard, or to go in at one door and out at 
another. The weather, too, has a good or bad 
influence upon affairs ; happy is the bride the sun 
shines on, and, of course, the converse is equally 
true. Chamberlain, writing to his friend Carle. 
ton in 1603, tells him how the wedding of their 
mutual acquaintance, Mr. Winwood, was cele- 
brated to an accompaniment of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain that was ominous enough to have 
startled a superstitious man, which, luckily, Win- 
wood was not; so ‘‘ he turned all to the best,” 
like a loving groom and a wise man, Evil por- 
tents may scare the happy pair even after the 
knot has been tied. ‘* When the bride-maids 
undress the bride,” says Misson, describing the 
marriage merriments of England, ‘‘ they must 
throw away and lose all the pins, Woe to the 
bride if a single one be left about her; nothing 
will go right! Woe, also, to the bride-maids if 
they keep one of them, for they will not be mar- 
ried before Whitsuntide, or till the Easter follow- 
ing, at soonest!” Where the Scottish custom is 
followed of the newly-wedded couple being wel- 
comed home by the husband’s mother meeting 
them at the door and breaking a currant bun 
over the head of the bride before her foot crosses 
the threshold, it is thought a very bad omen if the 
bun be by any mistake broken over any head 
but that to which the honor is due. If a bridal 


party ventures off dry land, they must go up . 


stream ; should they be fool-hardy enough to go 
down the water, either the bride, the bridegroom, 
or one of the bride-maids will infallibly feed the 
fishes, 

The only omens we know of tending to encour- 
age adventurers in the great lottery of life are the 
meeting of a wolf, spider, or toad on the way to 
church, and a cat sneezing within the bride's hear- 
ing the day before the wedding ; but, fortunately, 
there are many ways of insuring happy fortune. 
In the Highlands of Scotland the malicious in- 
fluence of warlocks and witches used to be kept 
at bay by preventing any unlucky dog passing be- 
tween the couple on their road to church, and by 
taking care the bridegroom's left shoe bore no 
latchet and buckle. By using gray horses in the 
bridal carriage, the sime good purpose is effected. 
Swedish bridegrooms sew garlic, chives, and rose- 
mary in their wedding garments, to frustrate the 
evil designs of the trolls and sprites ; and the at- 
tendants on the lady carry bouquets of the same 
herbs in their hands; while the bride herself fills 
her pockets with bread, which she dispenses to 
any poor wayfarers she espies as she goes to 
church, every piece she gets rid of averting a mis- 
fortune ; the gift, however, is of no use to the re- 
ceiver, since, if he eats it, he thereby brings the 


| . 
| misfortune upon his own head. Manxmen find 





a pocketful of salt equally efficacious, ‘The brides 
of Elba go bare-headed to church ; and while the 
ceremony is proceeding, the happy man puts his 
knee upon the bride’s dress, preventing evil spirits 
putting in their undesired presence, and whisper- 
ing words in the bride’s ear which would render 
the priest's prayer for fertility utterly inoperative. 
Women married at Jarrow need no prayers to 
make them jovful mothers of many children, that 
end being attained by sitting themselves down in 
the chair of the Venerable Bede as soon as the 
parson has done his part. In some parts of En- 
gland good luck is supposed to be insured by a 
friend making a hen cackle in the house of the 
wedded pair. In China they have a curious cere- 
mony, believed to be a never-failing means of mak- 
ing a marriage turn out well for the lady, When 
she has taken her place in the sedan in which she 
is to be carried to her future home, her father and 
mother, or other near relatives, hold a bed-quilt 
up by its four corners in front of the bridal chair. 
Into this one of the bride’s female cronies tosses, 
one by one, four bread-cakes (the gift of the bride- 

oom’s family), sending them up high in air; 
while the lady most concerned in the matter re- 
peats without ceasing certain sentences invoking 
happiness upon herself and spouse, to which the 
company assembled respond with the Chinese 
equivalent for ‘‘ Amen.” 

The lately revived custom of throwing shoes 
after a newly wedded couple for luck is a very 
old one. In the Isle of Man the shoe is thrown 
after bride and bridegroom as they leave their 
respective abodes ; but the ceremony is generally 
performed, elsewhere, upon the departure of the 
hero and heroine of the day for the honey-moon 
trip. In some parts of Kent, the shoe-throwing 
does not take place until after they have gone; 
when the single ladies range themselves in one 
line, and the bachelors range themselves in an- 
other. An old shoe is then thrown as far as the 
thrower’s strength permits, and the ladies race 
after it, the winner being rewarded by the assur- 
ance that she will be married before any of her 
rivals, She then throws the shoe at the gentle- 
men, the one she hits laying the same pleasing 
unction to his heart. Something like this is prac- 
ticed, too, in Yorkshire and Scotland. In Ger- 
many it used to be the rule for the bride, as she 
was being conducted to her chamber, to take off 
her shoe and throw it among the guests, who bat- 
tled for its ion, the successful he or she 
being held Jostined to be speedily married and 
settled, 
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[GTON IRVING 


Br GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 


EAST FRONT 
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> (he wrote in 


owe 


] Vi isit to Madrid (* 


*Colambaus” commenced). 

“ Life of Columbus,” published by Carvills, New 
York, and ty Murrar... 

Journers in Spain with Prince “Dolgorouki, 
Sir David Wilkie, etc. (Malaga, Seville, 
Granada, Gibraltar, etc.) ks 

“ Conguest of Granada,” published by Carey & 

Philadelphia, and by Murray... “a 

Resid lence in the Alhambra 


Return to New York—public dinner to him 


there 
“The Alhambra. published by Carer & Les, 


’ rairies. Sept ember. 
m the Prairies,” published by Carer, and 

by Marrar a 
‘Abbotsforl and Newstead,” and * Spanish 
Legends,” published by Carer, and by 

Murray ... 
S Sunnyside - purchased and remodeled. 

* Astoria,” published by Carey, and by C olburn. 








| at Oxford and ** LL.D.’ 
| never studied in college at all. 


| the vessel for his first trip to Europe : 
| chap who will go overboard before we get across ;” 





Offered nomination as Mayor of New York; 
also that of Secretary of the Navy (Van 
Buren) 
“ Bonneville’s Adventures,” — by Carey, 
and by Ben 
Co 


A oF - minister to Spain (Tyler, Webster) 
Pieeides at dinner to Charles Dickens.. 
In nS. at “ Literary Fund” (Moore, Camp- 


etc. 
At Madrid as iaiiee August, 1542, to 
Revised edition of his works, com 
Putnam, September 
“ Life —  Gottenita,° necesito by Putnam, and 


“ Wolfert’s ts Roost,” ny Marray by Putnam, and 


y Murray 
“ Life of Wash ” (vole. i and ii., 1855; 
; vol. iv., 1857; vol. v., April 


1398 


2 
—_ at Sleepy Hollow Cemet wi 1559 


‘commemoration of him at A y of Music, 


New York, April 3 
It is notable of Irving that, though he was a 
pale and slender invalid at twenty-one, he be- 


| came vigorous and robust in maturer life; that 


his tastes and habits were exceptionally home- 


| like, and his disposition affectionate and loving, 


yet he lived and died unmarried; that he was 
modest and retiring, yet as proudly high-toned 


and sensitive as if he had been heir to a line of | 
| kings; that he had a repugnance to all business 


details involving dollars and cents, yet was con- 


scientious and careful to an extreme in all en- | 


gagements and obligations: and, while he lived 


| as a gentleman, and (like Scott) bad to surmount 


and conquer early business disasters, vet he 
finally left a handsome property for his friends as 
the result of his literary labors; that he was mor- 
bidly averse to political conflicts and to public 
life, and yet he had honors thrust upon him 
against his will—the secretaryship at London, 


the Spanish mission, a seat in Congress, the | 


Navy Department, aud the mayoralty of New 
York (these last three declined), and a ** D.C.L.” 
elsewhere, though he had 


repugnant to regular and periodical tasks, vet he 
was thrice urged to become an editor—Scott of- 
fering him a salary of £500 when he was un- 
known, and Murray tendering £1000 a year and 
contingencies, to conduct a magazine. Literary 
composition was apt to be so irksome to him, 
unless ‘* in the mood,” that he sometimes fagged 
over a single sentence, or gave up the attempt 
altogether, yet his voluminous writings cover a 
wide range of themes, and his style became pro- 
verbial as a model of easy grace and off-hand, 


| unstudied elegance. 


The change referred to as to his physical con- a Scotchman by birth, or by right of 


|; and t to 
| in England. In Mr. Irving's reply, of 


stitution is indicated by the remark of the cap- 
tain when he came, pale and fragile, on board 
*“* There's a 


and yet he lived after this full half a centary 


and five years more, stout, hale, and hearty, and | 
| timon 
| into litigation on my own account 


died in full possession of all his faculties. 
These contrasts are perhaps in keeping with a 


| peculiar fancy or whimsical mood, such as prompt- | 
ed the completion of one of his most humorous | 
The Stout Gentleman”) while sitting | 


sketches 
on @ grave-stone in a country church - yard, 


| while one of his most tender and pathetic papers | 
| Was written in the ear/y hours after a ball. 


The story of his long and honorable career 


| is told chiefly in his correspondence with inti- 


mate friends, interspersed with letters to and 


J 
from some of the most famous men of the cen- | 


—. These letters form the staple of the at- 
tive and entertaining biography edited by his 
bn th and literary executor, Pierre M. Irving. 


They extend over sixty years of the political and | 
literary history of both 5 vemispheres. 


As to his family history, I need only refer to | 


an unpublished letter, written for a special pur- 
pose, viz.: In 1850 the present Mr. Murray and 


He was specially | 
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“CARLS MILL,” IN SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


Mr. Bentley commenced a suit anion Mr 
G. Bohn, the London publi fi 


ment 


of their copyrights in the e 


| of Irving’s works, which Bohn had °°; 
| reprinted in a cheap form, in defiar 
| courtesy and justice. Mr. Irving, having 


liberal sums from the elder Murray 


| burn 


& Bentley—no less than £ 


earlier works, those gentlemen naturally re 
this unneighborly proceeding, and wr 
Irving, hoping in some way to claim 


have 
“se It 


| essentially British author, imagining 


hat he was thus /egally ent 


a copy, he says: 
will not be in my power to come to 


ee testimony in this matter, as has been « s 
y your lawyer, but I am ready to send yo 


y I can com T aim not disposes 


no idea of compromising my character as a nativ 
and thoroughly loyal American citizen | in seek 


promote my pecuniary interests, thou 


bh I am wi 


to take all proper om to protect yours. 


i My 
Ameri 


July f 


death 


country town du 
was strongly devot 
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y father embarked at Falmouth, to 
2th May, 1763, and arrived in N« 
wing. He resided in New York 
with the exception of two rears’ s 
the war of the Revol 
to the American 


out the war, and, of course, on the re 


took every step necessary to establis 
an American citizen. 


sh his ci 


He had been engaged in m 


cantile business. . 
“T was brought up and ednacated at his expense 


| not at that of my two elder brothers, as erron 


asserted in the statement of Mr. Bohn. I was 


home 


| for the bar, but before I had completed 1 


for the benefit of n 
ux May 19, 156, rer 


| two years abroad, visiting “Italy, Sicily, Switz 


. Belginm, Holland, and England. and 
in March, 1906. 


“Resuming the study of the law, I was 01 
= bar November 21, 1896, but never prac! 
imbibed a taste for literary pursuits. 
dt gence of this I wrote some of the pape 
indi,” and i. Knickerboc ker's 


which first 


December 6, 1509. 


“To all asa me more pts to f 
literary vein, two of my brothers, in 15 


| lishing 


| share in a mercantile concern which th: 


g¢ in New York and Liverpool, requirit 
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“The military service which Mr. Boh 
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| the destruction of the Capitol at Wash 
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I then joined the military staff of the G e - 
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return of 


erpool, on 
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BRIDGE OVER THE POCAN 


eared, I was induced to publish the work collectively 
in London.” 

The letter then narrates the subsequent story 
of his published works. 

The suits were compromised without a trial, 
Bohn purchasing from Murray and Bentley all 
their right and interest in the works, whatever 
they might prove tobe. Mr. Bohn had assumed 
that no copyright whatever could be sustained, 
and had printed the books for a nominal price ; 
but as soon as he had secured the nominal control 
of them he challenged all comers, and forbade all 
interference with his *‘ copyright” in them, warn- 
ing all the custom-houses in the kingdom to stop 
and destroy any stray volumes of the American 
editions, as infringements of his vested interests. 
Asa sequel to all this, a little incident may here be 
related, as it is connected with Irving’s boyhood. 

In 1860 I received a letter from ‘‘ William 
Buchanan, M.D.,” dated ‘* Near Greenock, Scot- 
land,” saying that he had heard of the recent 
death of his quondam school-fellow, Washington 
Irving, and instructing me to send him the 
‘‘handsomest set of Irving’s works,” in the best 
binding. He proceeded to fill his letter with 
gossiping reminiscences, saying that he was then 
eighty years old; that he was born in New Jer- 
sey in 1780, and was christened at Morristown, 
in the presence of Washington and Lafayette, 
who were ‘* hutted” there with the army; that 
he had been sent to school in New York, and 
well remembered Washington Irving as one of 
his classmates; that he had watched Irving’s 
career ever since, though he had not met him 
after the school-days; that he had been a sur- 
geon in the American navy, but had now retired 
to the home of his ancestors, where his bones 
would be left, but meanwhile he wanted to read 
his schoolmate’s books. A costly set of these 
was sent accordingly. In due time came an indig- 
nant letter from the old gentleman, reporting that 
he had been accused of trying to smuggle contra 
band goods, that his ‘* Irving” had been seized 
by order of Mr. Bohn, and that it was about to 
be cut up literally into small pieces. It was a 
long story. Letters passed for months. Mr. B. 
was inexorable, remonstrance useless, and the 
veteran of fourscore actually made a journey of 
four hundred miles to London before he could 
persuade the stern defender of ‘‘right” to give 
up his “ Irving, ’* 

The school where young Buchanan was a 
classmate of Irving was doubtless that of Benja- 
min Romaine, at 198 Fulton Street, then 37 Par- 
tition Street, 


te 
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Maine to his 
last previous 
Years agi ‘a 
there as a ¢ 


former pupil reminded him of their 
meeting at Washington, ‘‘ eighteen 
. it was in 181 2—when Mr. Irving was 
G. Coste , abriet *(!), in company with John 
o_o ohn Mason, and Abraham R. Law- 

Ss 4 committee of New York merchants” 


to get ‘ 
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S ADVENTURE. 
tain ‘‘ penalty bonds.” This business achieved, 
as the pedagogue proceeds to say, chiefly by 
Washington Irving, the party made a trip to 
Mount Vernon, ‘‘in six carriages,” Romaine be- 
ing deputed to make an address to Judge Wash- 
ington; and ‘‘they all wept” at the tomb of 
Pater Patrie. They 
dined at Alexandria, on 
canvas-backs, and bought 
** about forty” of * that 
delicious water - fowl” 
for ‘‘a dinner treat to 
Henry Clay,” at Wash- 
ington. ‘‘On that occa- 
sion” (the Clay dinner), 
says Romaine’s letter, 
**you were charged as 
the writer of ‘Salma- 
gundi,’ ‘ Knickerbock- 
er,’ etc......[ left the 
room for a short space, 
and on my return un 
usual attention was paid 
to me, for which I could 
not account. Gallatin,* 
an old school-master, 





SOW 


RIVER VISTAS FROM THE LAWN 


and one or two other great men who had served 


| in that capacity, came to me, and spoke of cer- 


In 1833 a letter from this Mr. Ro- | 





THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH IN 


‘relief’ from Congress in the matter of cer- | 


Jot , - 
treet, Allan, the veteran virtuoso of Vandewater | 


tain ways and means of school-keeping...... I was 
told that in my absence you had ‘ blown me sky- 
high,’ as John Randolph would say, for having 
first taught you to read and write. I care not if 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


you did this to escape attention yourself, as the 
effect to me was four or five invitations to din- 
ner-parties. ” 

This worthy pedagogue, by-the-way, was a dis- 
ciplinarian of the old school, and young Wash- 
ington Irving used to be greatly disgusted with 
his antique mode of posterior punishment of the 
| boys after the girls were dismissed. 





an Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Jefferson. 
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Reverting to Mr. Irving’s ancestry, which Mr. 
Murray's letter had made a subject of inquiry, 
in the hope of claiming him as a ‘‘Britisher,” 
it is curious that the 
tower of Drum, where 
his ancestors resided, 
still stands, sound and 
unimpaired, and claim- 
ing to be the oldest in- 
habited dwelling in Scot- 
land. It had been given 
in 1324 by King Robert 
Bruce to William de Ir- 
wyn for faithful serv- 
ices, and the Irwyn, or 
Irvine, family still live 
there.* In 1660 Dr. C. 
Irvine mentioned in his 
annals that ‘“‘some of 
the foolish wrote them- 
selves Irving.” 

Peter Irving, writing 
from London in 1810 to 





UP 
AT SUNNYSIDE. 


his brother Washington, says he had found at 
the Herald’s College a MS. account of the fam- 
ily, written by this Dr. C. Irvine, ‘‘ historiogra- 
pher to Charles II.” In this account it appeared 
that among the early members of this family was 
that very King Duncan who was murdered by 
Macbeth! ‘Thus, at least, wrote the historiog- 
rapher of Charles II. If Die- 
drich Knickerbocker thus really 
inherited the blood of his Maj- 
esty, ‘‘the unguarded Duncan,” 
it had doubtless been mixed at 
some time with that of some 
less royal stock, or the “his- 
tory of the world” and of the 
three Dutch dynasties would 
never have been written. 

This paper is not intended to 
be even an outline of the biog- 
raphy of Irving as narrated in 
the entertaining volumes of his 
nephew. It aims to give only 
some desultory scraps here and 
there, supplementing those vol- 
umes with stray bits of personal 
recollection. The memoranda 
of dates at the beginning will 
serve to fix the leading incidents 
of his life in their proper order. 

Some pleasant traits of his 
boyhood have been preserved in 
MS. memoranda of his biogra- 
pher besides those mentioned in 
the book. His father was a 
Presbyterian of the old Coven- 
anter stamp. Yet, oddly enough, 
Washington Irving was chris- 
tened in the old St. George’s 
Chapel in Beekman Street, 
though the rite was performed 
by a Presbyterian, the disman- 
tling of the churches during the 
war, then just closed, having made it needful 
for different sects to accommodate each other. 
The “blessing” obtained for Washington Irving by 
his Scotch nurse from Washington himself, which 
she claimed as for ‘‘ his namesake,” left, perhaps, 
a positive inspiration on the boy which may have 
unconsciously influenced his after-life, and his 
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NORTH AND WEST SIDE OF SUNNYSIDE. 


crowning literary woik. The strict discipline 
of his conscientious father led the youth to think 
(as he said to his biographer) that ‘‘ somehow or 
other every thing that was pleasant was wicked.” 
Yet, as a boy, he was full of merry mischief of a 
venial sort; and he was a great reader, ‘‘ devour- 
ing every thing—tales, travels, voyages, history, 
etc.—thus acquiring great familiarity with words 
and their uses."’ Romaine used to recognize this, 
and would question him: ‘* General” (this was 
his style), ‘‘ what is the meaning of this word, 
or that phrase,” etc. 

His trip up the Hudson in the year 1800—- 
his journey through the wilderness to Ogdens- 
burg,* Montreal, and Quebec, in 1803—-must 
have fed his early longings to travel and see the 
world, That sloop voyage to the Highlands and 
the Kaatskills, which he described fifty years aft- 
er in the ‘* Landscape-Book,” was a momentous 
and romantic affair compared to present modes 
of locomotion ; and the journey to the North at 
that time must have been at least equal to a trip 
round the world to-day under modern appliances. 
Then the voyage to Europe in 1804, at the time 
when Napoleon I. was assuming the imperial 
purple ; his rambles through France, Sicily, and 
Italy when those countries were most rorantic- 
ally attractive to a young American; his inti- 
macy with Allston at Rome, and how he nar- 
rowly missed being an artist himself—all this is 
pleasantly told in his letters and journals. At 
home again we next have his ‘‘Oldstyle” and 
‘* Salmagundi,”’+ and other early pencilings, and 
then his famous ‘‘ Knickerbocker ;” his first and 
only ‘‘love” (Matilda Hoffman, whose early 
death, in 1809, tinged his whole life, for he was 
loyal to her memory to the last); his life as an 
editor (of the Analectic); his second visit to Eu- 
rope, and long residence in England and Spain, 
extending from 1815 to 1832; the familiar asso- 
ciations with famous persons there ; the pleasant 
and profitable fame resulting from the ‘‘ Sketch- 
Book,” and “‘ Bracebridge,” and ‘‘ The Travel- 
ler,” and ‘*‘ Columbus”—all this forms a chapter 
of literary biography scarcely excelled in interest 
by any in the language. 

When Irving was writing ‘‘ The Sketch-Book” 
in London, in 1818, he took lodgings at a Mrs. 
Holloway’s, in Cockspur Lane, and one of his 
unpublished letters gave an amusing account of 
the scrutiny bestowed upon him, by the landlady’s 
friends, as a referenceless and questionable stran- 
ger, who might prove as fai.hless in paying as 
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IRVING'S GRAVE. 


But Mrs, 
H. had instinctive confidence in him, and her 
faith was subsequently rewarded by substantial 


some others of her patrons had been. 
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teristic of both parties: neither was to be out- 
done by the other in chivalrous courtesy. 
One of Mr. Irving's visitors at ** The Roost” 
) 1837 was a young foreigner named Louis Na- 
- olan Bonaparte, afterward known as Emper- 
or Napoleon III., and as the Man of Sedan. It 


don’t appear that the horoscope of this youth was 
recast at the cottage. or that his future elevation 
and downfall were even guessed at there. Years 
after I heard Mr. Irving speak of having at Gra- 
nada often had the little Eugénie Montijo on his 


‘IL know of 
knee asa pet child. In one of his letters 


honest 1850 


en- 


st I eaw of Engénie Montijo she was one ° 
ng belles of Madrid; and she and her gidd 
had swept away my charming young friend 
1] and accomplished — ——,into the car 
mabie Gissipation. Now Eugenie is upon & 
, and is a volantary recluse in a convent 
e of the most rigorous orders! Poor ——! Per- 
her fate may ultimately be the happiest 
he storm’ with her ‘is o'er, and she’s at 
ther 1 —— a returniess orving 
ia for ita tremendous ah 
catastrophe of her cx arerr, 
pure empire, 2 ch 
lrecqma are made of f 
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Zz from Mr. 

President 

he had been ap- 
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t Mr. Webster alone. 


receivin 


wihute to hie genien, ond was 2 


where J sat, was not so clear-headed as he ought 
to have been when addressing *‘ his Royal High- 
ness,” and Moxon looked distressed as he 
prompted him. We had heard all this, and a 
great deal more, when the fugleman of his Koyal 
Highness gave ** the next regular,” viz., ** W ash- 
ington Irving and American literature,” and the 
cheering Was louder, longer, and heartier than 
any of the other famous men had received, not 
excepting the Prince himself. ‘Tl:e whole inter- 
est of the evening seemed to culminate toward 
Geo tirey Crayon, and the curiosity to see and 
1ear him was intense. He sat at the head table, 
Letween Everett and Tom Moore,* and when he 
rose and simply said, in his modest, beseeching 
manner, *‘I beg to return you my sincere thanks, ” 
his brevity probably seemed ungracious to those 
who had seen him thus greeted, and did not 
know how hard it was for him to “speak a 
piece.” He whose periods read so smoothly in 
print could scarcely build a single sentence when 
he had to trust his memory and self-confidence. 
An Englishman near me muttered to his neig 
** Brief, isn'the?”’ ** Yes,” was the answer; 
**but you can tell the gentleman in the very tone 
: voice.” Is was vexatious that the polished 
v of Everett was not to be heard as a sub- 
yat this was ** not in the bill.” 
the crowded hat-room. as we came away, I 
amused to see “little Tom Moore” (about 
size of Wendell Holme-) appealing with 
Irving, as “‘the biggest man.” 
lest he should be demolished in 
he crush. ‘They left the hall together to en- 
counter a heavy shower; and Moore, in his 
*: Diary,” tells the following further incident : 
“The best thing of the evening, as far as I was con- 
cerned, occurred after the whole grand show was over. 
wary and I came away tog ther, and we bad hardly 
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could have been more familiar with 
things of interest to the author of rac 
Hall.” and could entertain hime better with ; 
changes which had occurred during the thirte 
years since he had lived in England, than ex 
these three—Hall. Howitt, and Beattie, i 
needless to say that the evening was an pao 
able one, and Geoffrey C rayon seemed ; shenne } 
I had hinted to one of my guests that Mr. Inin> 
was sometimes ‘‘caught napping me 
dinner-table, so that this possibi 
pected. The conversation proved so int 
that the drowsy enemy seemed to be baffle 
lo! a slight luli in the talk disclosed the fa 
our respected guest was nodding. (I t 
was a habit with him for many years to 
forty winks at the dinner-table.* 
ing was a rare one, and my English frier 
quently thanked me afterward for the 
nity of meeting ‘‘the man of all others , 
they desired to know.” 
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surroundings, & fit residence fora gentleman who 
had means to make every thing suitable and 
‘+ handsome” about him. : . 

‘The home life a Sunnyside -_ a 

-. keeping. on't presum: ass upon 
ane + aa than to say that this delight- 
ful visit of three or four days gave us the im- 

ression that Mr. Irving’s element seemed to be 
yy home as head of the family. He took us 
through his grounds—some thirty acres of wood 
and dell, with babbling brooks—pointing out 
countless trees which he had planted with his 
own hand, stopping now and then to play with 
his pet ‘little dog,” and telling us reminiscences 
of his early life: of his being taken in the Med- 
iterranean by pirates; of his standing on the 
pier at Messina, in Sicily, and looking at Nel- 
con's fleet sweeping by on its way to the battle 
of Trafalgar: of his failing to see the interior 
of Milan Cathedral, as it was being decorated 
for the coronation of the first Napoleon; of his 
adventures in Rome with Allston, and how near 
Geoffrey Crayon came to being an artist; of 
‘Tallevrand, Madame De Staél, Talma; and of 
incidents Which seemed to transport us back to 
the last century. Then he took us to Sleepy 
Hollow, again driving the ponies himself, and 
playing cicerone besides ; and with such a 
coachman and guide, in such a ‘‘ debatable land, 
we could not well avoid a good deal of enjoy- 
ment, which was long remembered. 

The re-issue of Irving's works in 1848 com- 
menced with ‘‘ Knickerbocker ;” and in this he 
made copious revisions and additions, about one- 
third being new matter. The original edition 
was dedicated with mock gravity to the New 
York Historical Society ; and some of the more 
literal-minded of the grandsons of Holland were 
not quite satisfied with the quaint and exhaust- 
ive researches of the learned Diedrich. Even 
the scholarly Verplanck—appreciative friend o° 
the author as he was—probably never quite for- 
gave him for the rollicking humor which em- 
balmed the Dutch aristocracy in this famous 
work. The author's preface to the revised edi- 
tion gracefully apologizes for the venial sins of 
the book against the ancestral pride of the Man- 
hattanese, and probably this is no longer dis- 
turbed. Sir Walter Scott enjoyed this book im- 
mensely, and wrote Brevoort that his ‘‘ sides 
were sore” with laughter when reading it to his 
wife.* 

The ‘‘ Sketch-Book” also received considera- 
ble new matter in the revised edition, and this 
work has always led all the others in popular 
favor. Mr. Bryant, in his commemorative ad- 
dress, attributed the change in the temperament 
of Mr. Irving (as shown in the ‘* Sketch-Book,” 
in contrast with ** Knickerbocker”) to the blight 
that came over him just after the latter work 
was published. His delicate reference to Mr. 
Irving's early engagement was corroborated by 
the biographer. It recalled to me an illustrative 
incident, Mr. Irving handed me one day a lit- 
tle miniature of a young lady, whose face was 
lighted up by intellect as well as beauty, request- 
ing me to get an artist to repair a little injury, 
but to be careful not to touch the face. It was 
exquisitely painted on ivory. When I returned 
it to him in a new velvet case (the old one had 
been fairly worn out by much use), he took it to 
a quiet corner, and looked on the face intently 
for some minutes, apparently unobserved, but I 
conld not help seeing that he was moved to 
tears by this mere glance at the face of the lady, 
who, as we all know now, was Miss Matilda 
Hotiman, daughter of Josiah Ogden Hoffinan 
in whose law-office Irving had studied), and 
sister of the late Ogden Hoffman and of Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, the poet and novelist.t An at- 
tachment, so fresh and so fragrant, more than 
forty years after death had snatched away the 
mortal part of the object of affection, is a rare 
instance of loyal constancy. This loyalty was 
never weakened to the last moment of Irving’s 
life.t 
_ Mr. Irving, though usually cheerful, was much 
influenced by ‘* moods and tenses,” especially in 
literary composition. When in his usual good 
he lth, and the spirit was on him, he wrote very 
rapidly; but at other times he could do nothing 
whatever with his pen. It was said, I believe, 
. Pope, that he would have fits of inspiration in 
the night, and would jump out of bed to scribble 
off'a happy couplet, lest he should lose it before 
Morning; and Irving would sometimes rise from 
“ed aud write for hours together, because he felt 
_1n the mood,” and then he would not touch 

's pen for weeks, I presume that his most rap- 
idly w ritten book was the one often pronounced 
his most spirited work, and a model as a biogra- 
phy, the “Life of Goldsmith.” Sitting at my 
desk one day, he was looking at Forster's bi- 
ography of Goldsmith, which we proposed to 
tte He remarked that this was one of his 
‘vorite themes, and he had half a mind to pur- 
“er it, and extend into a volume a sketch he 
a made for an edition of Goldsmith's 
ea tried to encourage the intention, and 
Golan sixty days the first sheets of Irving’s 

oldsmith were in the printer’s hands. ‘* The 
ad on he wrote to his nephew) was ‘‘ dogging 
wnt ope’ for in two or three weeks the vol- 

hag sy lished—a unique example of ex- 
— as far as his writings were concerned. 
— visits to the city at this time, he 
Neonat Kennan, traveling recently in the Caucasian 
ho told him ae was studying Euglieh: ant readin 
4n American h istory. The cations s eo heed 
Pronounce or remember: but M Sena r~ ge te 
ted that the learned Knickerbocker had been accepted 
oy the fair Asiatic as av itabl hi tori alee 
thority in the annaie sf ~~ able ‘istorian of classic au- 

+ The won ytd : merica ? : 
slum P gt lives (1871), an inmate of the insane 
twenty prt usylvania, where he has been nearly 

+ The intimatio : 
of fe ladies with whom Mr. Irving was intimate when 
weden, in 1822, that Mr. Irving had ever proposed 











asked, late in the day, if 1 could give him a bed 
at my house at Staten Island. I could. We 
had a Crayonesque evening, and the next morn- 
ing we took him on a charming drive over the 
hills of Staten Island. He seemed to enjoy it, 
for he had not been on the island since he was 
stationed there in a military capacity during the 
war of 1812 as aid of Governor Tompkins. He 
gave us a humorous account of his equestrian 
performances and the Governor's while on this 
duty ; but neither his valor nor the Governor's 
was tested by any actual contact with the enemy. 

During a visit to London in 1851 I arranged 
with Mr. Murray, on the author's behalf, for an 
English edition of the new works, ‘‘ Mahomet” 
and *‘ Goldsmith,” to be issued from the Ameri- 
can stereotypes. I took also a request from Mr. 
Irving to his old friend Leslie, the artist, that he 
would make a true sketch of the venerable Die- 
drich Knickerbocker. Mr. Irving insisted that the 
great historian of the Manhattoes was not the 
vulgar old fellow they would keep putting on the 
omnibuses and ice-carts, but that, though quaint 
and old-fashioned, he was stilla gentleman. Les- 
lie’s sketches, however (he made two), did not 
og mark exactly; the author preferred Dar- 
ey's. 

One of my briefer visits to Sunnyside was with 
Mr. Allibone, the genial author of the ‘* Diction- 
ary of Authors,” whose sketch of Irving's writ- 
ings in that great work was so exhaustive as to 
make a volume of itself. The host of ‘‘ the cot- 
tage” received us with his usual kindly hospitali- 
ty, and he happened to be in his pleasantest con- 
versational temperament. ‘The talk was largely 
about Sir Walter Scott. ‘‘ Glorious fellow,” said 
he, his nature so fine, so frank, so hearty ; his man- 
ner and appearance those of a rustic gentleman— 
not high polish, but manly; and full of anecdote. 
‘**The Antiquary” he had read for the hundredth 
time—character of Monkbarns alone enough to 
immortalize the author—contrast of Scott's ge- 
nial humor with Cooper's want of it, etc., etc. 
Scott, in his turn, had a loving regard for Geof- 
frey Crayon, and his appreciation of the humor 
of ** Knickerbocker” has been before referred to. 
The preface to the revised ‘* Sketch-Book” shows 
how ‘‘that golden-hearted man” promptly took 
the young American by the hand with that prac- 
tical encouragement which resulted in his Euro- 
pean success. The anecdotes and reminiscences 
which Mr. Irving told us during these sunny vis- 
its would be pleasant reading, but there is no 
room here for them. I will recall merely this 
little bit: 

The author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope” once 
told how he had been hospitably entertained by 
some good people under the supposition that he 
was the excellent missionary Campbell, just re- 
turned from South Africa; and the massive man 
of state, Daniel Webster, had repeated occasion, 
when in England, to disclaim honors meant for 
Noah Webster, the man of words. Mr. Irving 
told us with glee this little incident against him- 
self, illustrating the uncertainties of personal 
fame. He was making a small purchase at a 
shop in London, soon after his second or third 
work had given currency to his name, and he 
gave his address as Mr. Irving, number .so-and- 
so, for the parcel to be sent to his lodgings. ‘The 
salesman’s face brightened with satisfaction. 
‘* Is it possible,” said he, ‘‘ that I have the pleas- 
ure of serving Mr. Irving?” ‘The question and 
the manner of it indicated profound respect and 
admiration. A modest and smiling acknowl- 
edgment was inevitable. Other remarks indi- 
cated still more deferential interest on the part 
of the man of tape; and then another question 
about Mr. Irving's latest work revealed the pleas- 
ant fact that he was taken to be the famous Ed- 
ward Irving, of the Scotch Church, the preacher 
of divers tongues. The very existence of the 
‘**Sketch-Book” was probably unknown to his 
intelligent admirer. ‘‘ All I could do,” added 
Mr. Crayon, with that droll twinkle in his eye— 
‘all I could do was to take my tail between my 
legs and slink away in the smallest possible 
compass.” 

The manner of life at ‘‘ the cottage” is scarce- 
ly a fit topic for public remark—for a writer of 
books may claim the right of domestic privacy 
as well as ordinary mortals. Thackeray’s genial 
reference to Mr. Irving, in the Cornhill, after 
his death, was calculated, innocently enough, no 
doubt, to give the impression that the subject of 
his sketch was an amiable and rather timid old 
gentleman, who kept ‘‘one old horse,” stinted 
himself to ‘‘a single glass of wine,” and lived 
generally in an economical fashion, for the sake 
of saving up his pennies for his eleven nieces! 
The simple fact was, that his elder brother Eben- 
ezer, with his three daughters, composed the 
household, which was always managed in a style 
of simple, unostentatious elegance, fitting and ap- 
propriate for a cultivated gentleman of quiet 
tastes and habits. Perhaps this simplicity for 
an ex-embassador looked a little peculiar to a 
critic who was familiar with English notions of 
style in country life, surrounded by liveried 
flunkies. In the Sunnyside stables there were 
usually three or four horses and carriages, and 
every thing in the establishment was suitable, 
and in that good taste which a sensible person 
would expect to find there. As to the ‘‘single 
glass of wine” which Thackeray mentions, Mr. 
Irving, though not a professed ‘‘teetotaler,” 
was always temperate on instinct both in eating 
and drinking ; and in his last two years I believe 
he did not taste wine at all. In all financial 
matters his providence and preciseness might 
well be imitated by all literary men; but with 
exactness and punctuality he united a liberal 
disposition, and made sensible use of money to 





secure reasonable personal comfort, but not lux- 
ury and vain show. Knowing that he could 
leave behind him a suitable independence for his 
nearest friends, he had no occasion for any anx- 
ious care such as the novelist seemed to discover , 
—or imagine. 


The people of Yonkers, nine miles below Sun- 
nyside, invited ‘Thackeray to give there his lec- 
ture on ‘Charity and Humor.” I lived there 
at the time (1854), and so I had the pleasure of 
joining our neighbor, Fred Cozzens, the essay- 
ist, in taking the fumous satirist up to Sunnyside. 
In this call of an hour, by-the-way, the visitor 
had his only peep at the place which he de- 
scribed. ‘The interview was characteristic and 
interesting. Mr. Irving was in good spirits, and 
was at once en rapport with his guest. He pro- 
duced a pair of old spectacles which had be- 
longed to Washington, and Major Pendennis 
tried them on with evident reverence. The hour 
was well filled with rapid, pleasant chat, but no 
searching analysis of the principles of wit and 
humor was elicited either from the Stout Gen- 
tleman or from Vanity Fair. Mr. Irving came 
down to Yonkers to dine with us at Mr. Spar- 
rowgrass’s, and to hear Thackeray’s lecture in 
the evening. The lecturer was introduced by 
the worthy committee-man with such a startling 
eulogy that Mr. Irving was surprised into wake- 
fulness for the whole evening, and sat there as 
the very embodiment of wit and humor, though | 
the lecturer was too considerate to refer to him | 
as an illustration of his subject. 

Mr. Irving's Christianity was founded on char- | 
ity, and in this Christian virtue he was some- | 
times severely tested. Nothing was more irk- 
some to him than to endure calls of mere curios- ! 
ity, or to answer letters of mere fulsome eulogy 
of himself, or asking for his ‘‘ opinion” of the 
MS. or new book of the correspondent. Some 
letters of that kind he probably never did an- 
swer. Few had any idea of the fagging task 
they imposed on the victim. Yet it would be 
curious to know how many letters of suggestion 
and encouragement he actually did write in reply 
to appeals of young authors for his advice, his 
**recommendation,” or his pecuniary aid. Al- 
ways disposed to find merit even where any stray 
grains of the article lay buried in rubbish, he 
would amiably say the utmost that truth would 
permit in favor of struggling genius. Sometimes 
his readiness to aid meritorious young authors to 
profitable publicity was shamefully abused, as in 
the case of Maitland, an Englishman, who delib- 
erately forged an absurdly distorted note of Mr. 
Irving's, besides other disreputable use of the sig- 
nature which he had enticed from him in answer 
to urgent appeals. But these were among the 
needful penalties of influential fame. 

Few authors, if any, ever enjoyed a career so 
conspicuous and prosperous as that of Irving 
without meeting the jealousy and ill-will of some- 
body. The exception in his case became pro- 
verbial. The most prominent of his American 
contemporaries in imaginative literature was 
Fenimore Cooper, whose genius had done so 
much to elevate the American name in Kurope. 
Cooper had a right to claim respect and admira- 
tion from his countrymen for his brilliant crea- 
tions, and his solid services to American litera- 
ture; and he knew it. But, as we all know— 
for it was patent—when he returned from Eu- 
rope, after sending his ‘‘ Letter to his Country- 
men,” and gave us ‘‘ Home as Found,” his re- 
ception was much less marked with warmth and 
enthusiasm than Irving’s was; and while he pro- 
fessed indifference to all such whims of popular 
regard, yet he evidently brooded a little over the 
relative amount of public attention extended to 
his brother author. At any rate, he persistently 
kept aloof from Mr. Irving for many years, and 
not unfrequently discoursed, in his rather au- 
thoritative manner, about the humbuggery of 
success in this country as exhibited in some shin- 
ing instances of popular and official favor. 

Mr. Irving more than once spoke to me in 
terms of strong admiration of the works and 
genius of Cooper, and regretted that the great 
novelist seemed to cherish some unpleasant feel- 
ing toward him. One day, some time after I 
had commenced a library edition of Cooper's 
best works, and while Irving's were in course of 
publication in companionship, Mr. Irving was 
sitting at my desk, with his back to the door, 
when Mr. Cooper came in (a little bustlingly, as 
usual) and stood at the office entrance, talking. 
Mr. Irving did not turn (for obvious reasons), 
and Cooper did not see him. Remembering his 
** Mr. Sharp, Mr. Blunt—Mr. Blunt, Mr. Sharp,” 
T had acquired caution as to introductions with- 
out mutual consent; but with a brief thought of 
how matters stood (they had not met for several | 
years), and a sort of instinct that reduced the 
real difference between the parties to the baseless 
fabric of misapprehension, I stoutly obeyed the 
impulse of the moment, and simply said, ‘* Mr. 
Cooper, here is Mr. Irving.” ‘The latter turned, 
Cooper held out his hand cordially, dashed at 
once into an animated conversation, took a chair, 
and, to my surprise and delight, the two authors 
sat for an hour chatting in their best manner 
about almost every topic of the day, and some of 
former days. They parted with cordial good 
wishes, and Mr. Irving afterward frequently al- 
luded to the incident as being a great gratification 
tohim. He may have recalled it with new satis- 
faction when, not many months afterward, he 
sat on the platform at the ‘‘ Cooper Commemo- 
ration,” and joined in Bryant's tribute to the 
genius of the departed novelist. 

Mr. Irving was never a systematic collector of 
books, and his little library at Sunnyside might 
have disappointed those who would expect to see 
there rich shelves of choice editions, and a full 
array of all the favorite authors, among whom such 
a writer would delight to revel. Some rather 
antiquated tomes in Spanish—indifferent sets of 
Calderon and Cervantes—and of some modern 
French and German authors ; a presentation set 
of Cadell’s ‘* Waverley,” as well as that more re- 
cent and elegant emanation from the classic 
press of Houghton ; a moderate amount of home 
tools for the ‘‘ Life of Washington (rarer ma- 
terials were consulted in the town libraries and at 
Washington) ; and the remainder of his books 
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were evidently a hap-hazard collection, many 
coming from the authors, with their respects, 
and thus sometimes costing the recipient their 
full (intrinsic) value in writing a letter of ac- 
knowledgment. ‘ 
The little apartment had, nevertheless, become 
somewhat overcrowded, and a suggestion for a 
general renovaticn and pruning seemed to be 
gladly accepted; so I went up and passed the 
night there for that purpose. Mr. Irving, in his 
easy-chair in the sitting-room after dinner, was 
quite content to have me range at large in the 
library, and to let me discard all the ** lumber” 
as I pleased; so I turned out some hundred vol- 
umes of unclassical superfiuity, and then called 
him in from his nap to approve or veto my pro- 
ceedings. As he sat by, while I rapidly report- 
ed the candidates for exclusion, and he nodded 
assent, or as, here and there, he would interpose 
with ‘*No, no; not that,” and an anecdote or 
reminiscence would come in as a reason against 
the dismissal of the book in my hand, I could 
not help suggesting the scene in Don Quixote's 
library, when the priest and the barber entered 
upon their scrutiny of its contents. Mr. Irving 
seemed to be highly amused with this pruning 


| process, and his running commentary on my 


‘estimates of value” in weighing his literary 
collections was richly entertaining. . 

Observing that his library table was somewhat 
antiquated and inadequate, I persuaded him to let 
me make him a present of a new one, with the 
modern conveniences of drawers and snug cor- 
ners for keeping his stray papers. When I sent 
him such a one, my stipulation for the return of 
the old one as a present to me was pleasantly 
granted. This relic was of no great intrinsic 
value ; but as he had written on this table many 
of his later works, including ‘* Mahomet,” ‘*Gold- 
smith,” ** Wolfert’s Roost,” and ‘* Washington,” 
I prize it, of course, as one of the most interest- 
ing mementos of Sunnyside. 

As an illustration of habit, it may be added 
that some time after the new table had been in- 
stalled I was sitting with him in the library, when 
he searched long and fruitlessly for some paper 
which had been *‘ so very carefully stowed away 
in some very safe drawer” that it was not to 
be found, and the search ended in a sort of 
half-humorous, half-earnest denunciation of all 
“‘modern conveniences ;” the simple old table, 
with its primitive facilities, was, after all, worth 
a dozen of these elegant contrivances for memory- 
saving and neatness. 

One rather curious characteristic of Mr. Irving 
was excessive, unaffected modesty, and distrust 
of himself and of his own writings. Considering 
how many a débutant in letters, not yet out of 
his teens, is so demonstratively self-confident as 
to the prospective effect of his genius on an ex- 
pecting and admiring world, it was always re- 
markable tc hear a veteran, whose fame for half 
a century had been cosmopolitan, expressing the 
most timid doubts as to his latest compositions, 
and fearing they were unequal to their position, 
so unwilling, too, to occupy an inch of ground 
to which any other writer might properly lay 
claim. His surrender of ‘‘ Mexico” to Mr. Pres- 
cott has been mentioned. His ‘‘ Life of Wash- 
ington,” more than thirty years in progress, was 
repeatedly abandoned, as the successive works 
of Mr. Sparks, Mr. Paulding, and others ap- 
peared; and though he was subsequently in- 
duced to proceed with his long-considered pian 
of a more dramatic and picturesque narrative 
from a new point of view, yet he was more than 
once inclined to put his MS. into the fire, in 
the apprehension that the subject had been worn 
threadbare by the various compilations which 
were constantly coming out. When he ven- 
tured his first volume, the cordial and apprecia- 
tive reception promptly accorded to it surprised 
as much as it cheered and pleased him; for 
though he despised hollow flattery, no young 
writer was more warmly sensitive than he to all 
discriminating, competent, and honest applause 
or criticism. When “‘ Wolfert’s Roost” was pub- 
lished (I had to entice the papers of that book 
from his drawers, for I doubt whether he would 
have collected them himself), I saw him affected 
actually to tears on reading some of the hearty 
and well-written personal tributes which that 
volume called forth. But though every work 
was received in this spirit by the press and the 
public, he was to the last apprehensive of fail- 
ure, until a reliable verdict should again reas- 
sure him. ‘The very last volume of his works 
(the fifth of ‘‘ Washington”) was thus timidly 
permitted to be launched ; and I remember well 
his expression of relief and satisfaction when he 
said that Mr. Bancroft, Professor Felton, and Mr. 
Duyckinck had been the first to assure him the 
volume was all that it should be. His task on 
this volume had perhaps extended beyond the 
period of hisrobust health. It had fayged him; 
but he had been spared to write every line of it 
with his own hand, and my own copy is enriched 
by the autograph of his valedictory. 

“To refer, however briefly, to Mr. Irving's pol- 
ities or religion, even if I had intimate knowledge 
of both—which assuredly I had not—would be, 
perhaps, to overstep deeorous limits. | It may, 
however, properly be mentioned that, in the face 
of all inherent probabilities as to his comfortable 
conservatism and his earnest instincts in favor of 
fraternal conciliation and justice (which was as 
marked a quality in him as in the great man whom 
he so faithfully portrayed), in spite of all the con- 
siderations urged by timid gentlemen of the old 
school in favor of Fillmore and the status quo, 
he voted in 1856, as he told me, for Fremont. 
In speaking of the candidates then in the field 
he said of Fremont that his comparative youth 
and inexperience in party politics were points in 
his favor; for he thought the condition of the 
country called for a man of nerve and energy— 
one in his prime and unfettered by party tradi- 
tions and bargains for “‘the spoils.” His char- 
acterization of a more experienced functionary, 

















ved in the State Department, was 
I ever heard from him of any 
id severity from a man of his ju- 
ily impulses had a meaning in it. 
“with a quiet Sunday at ‘‘the 


1ere was a seat for us all in | 


warden was indicated by the ex-em- 
r's meek and decorous presentation of 
» for the silver and copper offerings of 
At subsequent successive 
Diocesan Convention of the 

Episcopal Church (to which I had 

been delegated from a little parish on Staten 
Island) the names of Washington Irving and 
imore Cooper were both recorded—the lat- 

ter representing Christ Church, Cooperstown. 

‘. Irving for several years served in this ca- 

v, and as one of the Missionary Committee 

the Convention. His name was naturally 

sought as honoring any organization. He was 

t person to be demonstrative or conspicu- 

ms either as to his faith or his works; but no 

disciple of Christ, perhaps, felt more devoutly 

than he did the reverential aspiration of ‘* Glory 

to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men.’ 

Passing a print window in Broadway, one 
day, his eye rested on the beautiful engraving 
of ‘*Christus Consolator.” He stopped, and 
looked at it intently for some minutes, evidently 
much affected by the genuine inspiration of the 


parishioners. 


of the 


more closely, and found the artist's name, “‘ It’s 


| by my old friend, Ary Scheffer,” said he, re- 


marking further that he had known Scheffer in- 
timately, and knew him to be a true artist, but 
had not expected from him any thing so excel- 
lent as this. I afterward sent him the compan- 
ion, ‘* Christus Remunerator,” and the pair re- 
mained his daily companions till the day of his 
death. ‘To me the picture of Irving, amidst the 
noise and bustle of noon in Broadway, shedding 
tears as he studied that little print, so feelingly 
picturing human sorrow and the source of its 
alleviation, has always remained associated with 
the artist and his works. If Irving could enjoy 
wit and humor, and give that enjoyment to oth- 
ers, no other writer of books had a heart more 
tenderly sei:-itive than his to the sufferings and 
ills which flesh is heir to. 

Of his later days ; of the calmly received pre- 
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monitions of that peaceful end of which only the | 


parture, so gentle and so fitting ; of that ‘‘ Wash- | 


ington-Irving-day,” so dreamily, blandly still, and 
almost fragrant, December though it was, when, 
with those simple and appropriate obsequies, his 
mortal remains were placed by the side of his 
brothers and sisters in the. burial-ground of 
Sleepy Hollow, while thousands from far and 
near silently looked for the last time on his ge- 
nial face, and mourned his loss as that of a per- 
sonal friend and a national benefactor, yet could 
hardly for his sake desire any more enviable 


slati , ity : uti- | r 
translation from mortality ; of the many bea’ | Faceeak Wvaee balve dan ctinen.” Tas enone, 


artist in this remarkable representation of the 


Saviour as the consoler of sorrow-stricken hu- | memory—of all these there has been an ample 


manity. His tears fell freely. ‘*Pray get me | record. ‘The ‘‘Commemoration” by the Histor- 
that print, ‘“‘T must have it framed | ical Society at the Academy of Music on the 3d 
for my sitting-room."" When he examined it | of April, 1860, the seventy-seventh anniversary 





‘said he. 


ful and eloquent tributes of living genius to his | 


————— — 


of his birth, was an occasion of unusual interest. 
An audience of thousands, filling that building 
to the dome, and representing the best intellect 
and culture of the country, was addressed for 
two hours by Bryant, whose temperate and ju- 
dicious criticism gradually warmed into a most 
glowing delineation of the best traits of Irving's 
character and works. ‘his was followed by one 
of the finest examples of the oratory of Edward 
Everett, whose polished periods were never more 
fitting or more worthy of his theme. Mr. Bry- 
ant’s chaste and careful, yet genial and appre- 
ciative, analysis of Irving's characteristics was 
specially gratifying to the nearer friends of the 
veteran author. Referring to the contempora- 
ries and predecessors of Geoffrey Crayon, he 
said : 

“We had but one novelist before the era of the 
‘Sketch-Book ;’ their number is now beyond enu- 


meration by any but a professed catalogue-maker, and 
many of them are read in every cultivated form of hu- 


precise moment was uncertain; of his final de- | man speech. Those whom we acknowledge as our 


ts—one of whom is the special favorite of our 
rothers in language who dwell beyond the sea—ap- 
peared in the world of letters and won its attention 


after Irving had become famous. We have wits and 


humorists and amusing essayists, authors of some of 
the airiest and most graceful contributions of the pres- 


| ent century—and we owe them to the new impulse 


given to our literature in 1819. I look abroad on these 
stars of our lite firmament—some crowded togeth- 
er with their minute points of light in a galaxy, some 
standing apart in glorious constellations; I recognize 
Arcturus and Orion and Perseus and the glitterin 

jewels of the Southern Crown, and the Pleiades shed- 
ding sweet influences; but the Evening Star, the soft 
and serene light that glowed in their van, the precursor 


. _[Svrrreenr, May 27, IST]. 


| ing words in this address, keeping in mind what 


has happened since these words were spoken— 
own fearful struggle of four years, and zoe 
great dramas in Europe, the end of whic 
even yet: 


the two 
h is not 


“Other hands will yet give the wo i 

vivid, and more exact portraiture. a8 Dolder, meee 
when I consider for how many years he stood | _ 
the world as an author, with still increasing fame_},) 
a century in this most changeful of centuries | = 
not hesitate to predict for him a deathless re; = 
Since he began to write, empires have arisen and.) 
ed away; mighty captains have appeared on the — 
of the world, performed their part, and been call tage 
their account ; wars have been oh and ende iwh = 
have changed the destinies of the human race. xo 
arts have been invented and adopted, and have pushet 
the old out of use; the household economy ee 
mankind has undergone a revolution. Science |. 
learned a new dialect and forgotten the old: the et <r 
ist of 1807 would be a vain babbler among his booth. 
ren of the present day, and would in turn heco “ = 
wildered in the attempt to understand them. X, thes 
utters speech to nation in words that pass from oe 
to realm with the speed of light. Distant Countries 
have been made neighbors ; the Atlantic Ocean has “> 
come a narrow frith, and the Old World and tl 2 
shake hands across it; the East and the West loc 
at each other’s windows, The new invention 

new calamities, and men perish in crowds by th 

of their own devices. War has learned more frie 
modes of havoc, and armed himself with deadlier weap. 
ons; armies are borne to the battle-field on the win o. 
of the wind, and dashed against each other and de. 
stroyed. We grow giddy with this perpetual whirl of 
strange events, these rapid and ceaseless mutations: 
the earth seems to be reeling under our feet: and we 
turn to those who write tice frving for some assurance 
that we are still in the same world into which we wore 
born; we read, and are quieted and consoled. In his 
pages we see that the lan age of the heart never be. 
comes obsolete ; that Truth and Good and Beauty, the 


eTOre 


be- 
New 
1K in 


meanwhile, ayer their appointed courses; the same 
motion which lifted them up to the mid-sky bears them 
onward to their setting ; and they, too, like their bright 
leader, must soon be carried by it below the earth.” 


It is interesting now to read Mr. Bryant’s clos- 


offspring of God, are not subject to the changes whic 
beset the inventions of men. We become sata aa - 
he whose works were the delight of our f; 

are still ours, will be read with the same pleasure 
those who come after us.” 








PICKING WILD STRAWBERRIES ON AN OLD BATTLE-FIELD, NEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—[Draww By Gitpert BuRtise. } 


Tus fair, broad stretch of level grass, 
Spangled with bee and bloom and bud, 
A few short years ago, alas! 
Was one wide waste of death and blood. 


Here boomed the cannon’s thunderous roar, 
And strong arms strove and brave hearts bled 
The sickened earth was dark with gore, 
And heaped and cumbered with the dead. 


But now, how different! Tender notes 
Of life and gladness fill the air: 

The mocking-birds’ o’erflowing throats 
Bubble with music every where. 


The wild plants blossom as of old, 
Before the world had ever sinned: 
The pink azalea’s buds unfold, 
And sweeten every wandering wind. 


The strawberry bloom’s clear whiteness shows 
No red remembrance of a stain, 

Although the sod whereon it grows 
Was deluged onee with crimson rain. 


And daily on the slope’s green breast 

The tribes of blossoming things increase ; 
But dearer far than all the rest 

The fair white flower whose name is Peace; 


Whose gracious leaves to heal the ills 
Which sapped the nation’s life are sent; 

Whose fragrance blesses all the hills, 
Whose fruits are plenty and content. 


As some wise mother’s tender thought 
Forgives her children’s angry strife, 

Conceals the wrong their wrath has wrought, 
And builds thereon a gentler life— 


So Nature’s grand, maternal soul 
Forgives the petty wars of men, 
Forgets the battle’s awful roll, 
And bids the bluebird sing again; 


And from the trampled sod, restored 
By summer rain and winter snow, 
Blots out the track of fire and sword, 

And makes the purple violets grow. 








